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PARTNERS IN PROFITS 


“We make retailers partners in our studies,” notes Orange County Register Research Manager 
Bob Olinto, “and go beyond simple market share questions. By doing so, we aim to provide 
actionable information that key decision-makers can rely on to plan strategy.” 

Making over 250 presentations annually, Olinto and Retail Advertising Manager Howard 
Griffin form the front line of the Register’s “informational” approach to advertiser assistance. 

“We fully realize that the success of our advertisers will ultimately lead to our success,” 
adds Griffin, “particularly in Orange County, which has become the touchstone market in 
Southern California.” 

Becoming business partners with advertisers is what the Register is all about. It’s a big part - 
of the reason the Register has led the nation in total, full-run advertising for two years running. 
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After Iraq moved 
into Kuwait, 
San Diego sent 

15 ships, 
15,000 Marines, 
and 
Jim Michaels. 


When thousands of San Diego-based Marines and sailors shipped out for the Mid- 
east, only one San Diego newspaper dispatched its own reporter to cover the crisis. 
And Jim Michaels’ daily reports in the San Diego Tribune brought exclusives picked 
up by other papers — on the wires. 
Back home in San Diego, military reporter Bob Dietrich covered the 
embarkation of Marines from Camp Pendleton, and the departure of warships from 
San Diego Harbor. 
Our Scene reporters, who cover San Diego’s swelling minority communities, were 
already probing Iraqi-American life. They discovered that San Diego’s 
8,000 Iraqis make up the second largest Iraqi community in America. 
One Iraqi woman told the Tribune, “I pray every day to God for peace ... this 
war is about oil and money, so it is about nothing.” 
First hand. At home and abroad. That’s how we get our news. 


SAN DIEGO TRIBUNE 


San Diego's Pulitzer Prize-winning newspaper. 





We're ready to put you 
on our map. 


From The Seattle Times to The Miami Herald, The New York Times to The 
Sacramento Bee — country-wide, Tribune Media Services supplies the highest-quality 
television listings available today. Isn't it time we put you on our map? 

The number of TMS Listings subscribers is growing every day and contains 
nearly two-thirds of the top 100 circulation newspapers in the nation. And now, we're 
proud to add the Richmond Times-Dispatch and The Richmond News Leader to the 
200+ newspapers we serve. 

Coast to coast, our customers depend upon TMS Listings for the very best in 
custom-formatting, superb movie reviews, accurate program descriptions, timely 
updates and outstanding, friendly personal service. 


For the most distinguished, top-quality television program information 
available, put your name on our map. 


Call Tom Beatty at 800/322-3068 for more information and rates. 


ae 
Tribune Media Services 
Robert S. Reed, President/CEO 


TMS LISTINGS 
Thomas J. Beatty, Vice President/Sales 


TMS Corporate Headquarters * 64 East Concord Street * Orlando, Florida 32801 + 407/839-5600 + 800/322-3068 
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SEPTEMBER 

12-15—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 

13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 

15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 

16-19—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 

19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 

20-22—independent Free Papers of America, 10th Anniversary Annual 
Conference, St. Louis Airport Marriott Hotel. 

20-22—Nationai Conference of Editorial Writers, Constitutional Issues Con- 
ference, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

22-26—Canadian Circulation Managers Association Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario. 

26-28—Suburban Newspapers of American, Editorial Conference, Forum 
Hotel, Chicago. 

26-28—Interstate Advertising Managers Association, Royce Hotel, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

27-28—New England Press Association, Fall Convention, Park Plaza Hctel, 
Boston. 

30-10/3—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Eastern Region 

Meeting, Hartford Marriott, Farmington, Ct. and Western Region 
Meeting, Stouffers Madison, Seattle, Wash. 


OCTOBER 
3-6—INMA Central Region Meeting, Minneapolis Vista Marquette Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 
4-5—SPPI Annual Meeting, Orlando, Fla. 
4-6—Society of Newspaper Design, Convention, Hyatt Regency in the 
Embarcadero Center, San Francisco. 
4-6—Florida Newspaper Advertising and Marketing (FNAME) Fall 1990 
Awards Conference, The Tradewinds, St. Petersburg. 
6-9—Western Classified Advertising Association, Annual Classified Man- 
agers Conference, Hyatt Regency, Sacramento, Calif. 
10-11—Society of Professional Journalists, Job Opportunities for Minorities 
Conference, Galt House East Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
10-12—NENA Fall Convention, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 
11-14—Society of Professional Journalists, Convention, Galt House East 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
11-14—Women in Communications Inc., National Professional Conference, 
Las Vegas. 
11-14—Society of Professional Journalists National Convention, Louisville, 
Ky. 
12-14—Family Newspaper Conference, Sponsored by the New England 
Newspaper Association, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


SEPTEMBER 

12-14—Inland Group Executives Seminar, Nordic Hills Resort, Itasca, Ill. 

13-14—Newspaper Personnel Relations Association, Customer Service 
Workshop, Embassy Suites Hotel at Denver Airport. Denver, Colo. 

14—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Legal Considerations in Managing 

Problem Employees, Harrisburg. 

16-19—ANPA Leadership in Operations/Production Workshop, Palmer 
House, Chicago 

16-26—American Press Institute, City and Metro Editors (under 75,000 
circulation), Reston, Va. 

20-21—NENA, Display Advertising Sales Training Workshop, Marriott Hotel, 
Worcester, Mass. 

26-27—Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Special Section and Fashion/Lifes- 
tyle Symposium, New York City. 


OCTOBER 
2-5—ANPA Foundation NIE Circulation and Marketing Seminar, Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago. 
10-11—INAME Database Marketing Seminar, Washington Marriott, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 














"TOO BAD OUR EDIT PAGE AND OP-ED PAGE EDITORS 
DONT GET ALONG BETTER~" 


“VE GOT THE HEADLINES - NOW HOW ABOUT 
GIVING ME ALL THE NEWS —?“ 
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About Awards 





Ford Foundation honors. The Gerald R. Ford Founda- 
tion recently awarded $5,000 prizes to two journalists 
during a National Press Club luncheon. 

Debra Lynn Polsky, special assignments reporter for 
Defense News, received the Gerald R. Ford Prize for 
Distinguished Reporting on National Defense for 1989, 
and Gerald Seib, reporter for the Wall Street Journal, 
received the Gerald R. Ford Prize for Distinguished 
Reporting on the Presidency for 1989. 


American Heart Association. The American Heart Asso- 
ciation gave $1,000 Howard W. Blakeslee Awards to 
reporter Chris Meehan and photographer Rex Larsen of 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press and Albuquerque (N.M.) 
Tribune reporter Steve Shapiro, among other media win- 
ners. 

The Press series dealt with heart transplants and the 
Tribune story told of a hospital administrator who died of 
heart disease before a donor emerged from the transplant 
program he helped establish. 
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You can judge 
a press by its 
circulation, too. 


FINAL 
EDITION 


GOSS' URBANITE® PRESS 


One of the most important measures of a newspaper 
is the size of the audience it reaches. 


By that standard, the Goss Urbanite press itself is 
a world leader. Newspaper publishers around the world 
use the Urbanite press more than any other single-width 
two-around press. More than 4,500 units have gone on 
edition since 1961. 


The Urbanite press leads the single-width market with 
its combination of color reproduction, operating simplicity, 
durability and color/paging versatility. For more informa- 
tion or a demonstration, call or write Goss Single-Width 
Products, Rockwell Graphics Systems, Rockwell Interna- 
tional, 700 Oakmont Lane, Westmont, Illinois 60559. 


Phone: 708/850-5600. 
é Rockwell 
international 


... where science gets down to business 
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Wirs makes 
restitution 


in one case 


Would-be newspaper publisher 
Peter Wirs had a theft-by-deception 
charge against him dismissed when he 
agreed to make restitution. 

Wirs promised to pay back $64 toa 
person who wanted to subscribe to a 
newspaper he planned to start in 
York, Pa. The newspaper was never 
started. 

Wirs may be in more trouble, how- 
ever, since he told the judge that 
others who sent him subscription 
money could either receive a refund 
or a subscription to the The Patriot- 
News of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Wirs has no affiliation with the Pa- 
triot-News and, according to that 
newspaper’s publisher, Raymond 
Gover, Wirs contacted the paper’s 
circulation department and was told it 
would make no such deal with him. 

“There is no relationship or 
arrangement between Mr. Wirs and 
the Patriot-News Co.;” said Gover. 
“He contacted our circulation depart- 
ment with a proposal that was 
rejected immediately.” 

The judge who agreed to dismiss 
‘he case against Wirs, Judge Roy 
Lam, said he would not have 
accepted the agreement to dismiss if 
he had known that Wirs had no such 
arrangement with the newspaper. 

Wirs is also awaiting trial in York 
County Court on a bad check charge. 
He allegedly wrote a $25,000 check to 
a Maryland printer who printed pro- 
motional materials for his proposed 
York newspaper. The printer filed a 
criminal complaint when the check 
was returned due to insufficient 
funds. 


IAPA protests 
jailing of 
journalist 


The sentencing of an Argentine 
journalist to a long prison term under- 
mines Argentina’s constitutional guar- 
antee of freedom of the press, the 
Inter American Press Association 
said, reacting to the three-year-and- 
eight-month prison term given to 
Jesus Iglesias Rouco, editor of El 
Informador Publico, for five counts 
of libel. 

While emphasizing the need for 
effective laws to discourage libel, 
the Association said that jailing 








journalists for defamation of charac- 
ter or for injuring a person’s reputa- 
tion has an intimidating effect upon 
the press as a whole. Also pointed out 
was the fact that imprisonment for 
libel is highly unusual in democratic 
countries. 

Robert J. Cox, chairman of the 
association’s Press Freedom Com- 
mittee, said that sending a journalist 
to jail is not a reasonable punishment 
for libel. Iglesias Rouco was con- 
victed on four charges of injuring a 
person’s reputation and one of defa- 
mation of character. 


Audit Bureau 
offers ZIP planner 


Media planners now have the abil- 
ity to access the circulation of more 
than 600 U.S. and Canadian newspa- 
pers by ZIP or Canadian Postal Code 
through the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions’ latest applications program, 
ZIP Planner. 

ZIP Planner allows users to select 
ZIP or Postal Code circulation by 
individual newspaper, individual ZIP 
code or Areas of Dominant Influence 
(ADI), a market designation of the 
Arbitron Ratings Company. 

The program is available to only 
ABC members. 


IAPA opposes 
Argentine 
penal proposal 


The Inter American Press Associa- 
tion is calling for the Argentine Senate 
to reject a proposed article in the 
reform of the penal code that seeks to 
discourage the leaking of informa- 
tion, described in the proposed article 
as “disloyalty.” 

IAPA believes that the proposal 
poses a serious threat to freedom of 
expression, freedom of the press and 
the public’s right to know. 

Its effects, IAPA believes, would 
be to create an instrument that could 
be used by any government with dic- 
tatorial or totalitarian tendencies in 
order to stifle democracy, silence dis- 
sent and restrict information. 

IAPA points out that the proposal 
would nullify the intention expressed 
in the reform of the penal code, which 
would punish with a prison term of six 
months to three years anyone who 
interferes with “freedom of thought” 
and would also disbar a functionary 
from public office. 





New ad rate 
study available 


A study on advertising rate struc- 
tures done by the Newspaper 
Research Center in Toronto, Canada, 
concludes that many newspapers are 
missing untapped profits because 
their rate card and pricing practices 
are out-of-date. 


The report, “How to Improve Prof- 
itability Through Managing Adver- 
tising Rate Structures” was devel- 
oped by Leonard Kubas, the center’s 
director. 

In order to make newspaper rate 
structures more competitive and 
effective for advertisers, Kubas sug- 
gests that newspapers base their dis- 
counts on total dollars spent, includ- 
ing display and classified space, 
color, positioning, and flyer delivery, 
rather than on the contract volume of 
run-on-press lines only. 


Newspapers should also bill for 
space separately from any production 
or creative charges, since most adver- 
tisers, due to computer technology, 
now have effective ready-to-print ads 
that do not need newspaper compos- 
ing services. 

Newspaper pricing structure has to 
provide incentives for increased fre- 
quency. Frequency combines with 
reach to produce the gross rating 
point equation most media buying 
professionals use. 


The page should be established as 
the standard unit of pricing, rather 
than the agate line or column inch. 
Then newspapers can use the maga- 
zine pricing formula, which has 
higher relative costs per square inch. 


Hawkins wins 
Bingham award 


Dr. James R. Hawkins, director of 
journalism at Florida A&M Univer- 
sity, in Tallahassee, has been chosen 
the first recipient of the Barry Bing- 
ham Sr. fellowship by the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers 
Foundation. 


The honor was established last year 
to single out distinguished faculty 
members in minority education and 
other minority affairs. During his 
years as editor and publisher of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times, Bingham was a 
strong advocate of civil rights and of 
the recruiting of minority students for 
newspaper careers. 
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The Gannett Center for Media Studies 
at Columbia University announces with pleasure 


the appointment of its 1990-’91 residential fellows... 


SENIOR FELLOWS 


Lawrence K. Grossman 

Former president, NBC News and PES 
Project: “Controversial Decisions: Television and the Limits 
of the First Amendment” 


Vitaly Korotich 
Editor, Ogonyok, Moscow; member, Congress of People’s 
Deputies, U.S.S.R. 

Project: “Models of Coverage for Press Freedom” 


Gerald S. Lesser 
Bigelow Professor of Education and Developmental 
Psychology, Harvard University 

Project: “The Educational Uses of the Media for Children” 


Gertrude Robinson 
Professor and director, graduate program in communications, 
McGill University 
Project: “Understanding Our Past: A Historiography of 
North American Communication Studies” ‘ 


Frederick Williams 

Mary Gibbs Jones Centennial Chair in Communication, The 

University of Texas at Austin; founding dean, Annenberg 

School of Communication, University of Southern California 
Project: “The Communications Revolution Revisited” 


FELLOWS 


Elena Androunas 
Senior research fellow, Faculty of Journalism, Moscow State 
University 
Project: “Mass Media in Transition: Search for 
Structural and Economic Alternatives for Soviet Media” 


Neal Gabler 
Author, An Empire of Their Own: How the Jews Invented 
Hollywood; former writer/producer, CBS-TV 

Project: “The Role of Gossip in the Media” 


Dorothy Butler Gilliam 

Columnist, Washington Post 
Project: “The Racial Diversity in Media Movement: 
A Critical Analysis” 


Janos Horvat 
Senior adviser, Hungarian Television (Magyar Televizio), 
Budapest 
Project: “The Year of the Domino: Media Coverage of 
Events in Eastern Europe” 


John H. McMillan 
Former president and publisher, (Utica, N.Y.) Observer- 
Dispatch 
Project: “American Journalism and the Concept of 
Community” 


Adam Clayton Powell III 
Former vice president of news and information, National 
Public Radio 
Project: “Unintended Consequences of Technological 
Change: Case Studies in U.S. Newsrooms” 


G. Cleveland Wilhoit 


Professor, School of Journalism, Indiana University 
Project: “Elite Journalism: Values and Ideology” 


RESEARCH FELLOWS 


Dorinda Elliott 

Beijing bureau chief, Newsweek 
Project: “Douzheng: Chinese Journalists’ Struggle for 
Freedom” 


Jerry Hagstrom 

Contributing editor, National Journal 
Project: “Modernizing Political Coverage: The Media 
and the Political Consulting Industry” 


Jay Rosen 
Assistant professor, department of journalism and mass 
communication, New York University 
Project: “The Public and Its Perils: On Democracy 
in the Media Age” 


William Torrey 
Science reporter, Voice of America 
Project: “Access of the Visually Impaired to the News” 
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Gannett Center for Media Studies 


Columbia University, 2950 Broadway 
New York, New York 10027 





A Gannett Foundation Program at Columbia University 











The Young Columbus 


program can add readers 
today. 


( ™ | 


Parade’s annual Young Columbus program creates carrier enthusiasm. 
The kind of enthusiasm circulation directors love. The kind that builds current 
circulation. In fact, each year for 34 years, the Young Columbus program has 
generated new starts and kept youth carriers on the job longer. 





And tomorrow. 


Today, more and more newspapers are incorporating Young Columbus 
into their NIE programs. By bringing it into schools, they're creating student 
enthusiasm for newspapers now. And that’s good for business. 

After all, today’s students are tomorrow’s readers, subscribers and advertisers. 


PARADE 


For information about the Young Columbus XXXV trip to France, April 9-18, 1991, call Liz Manigan at (212) 573-7058. © 1990 Parade Publications, Inc. 
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James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 





Cameras in federal courts 


Traditionally the nation’s courtrooms have been open to the public. 
That has meant they have been open only to those members of the 
public who can attend. In this electronic age that openness is gradual- 
ly being made available through television, radio and the still camera 
to a much wider audience. 

Forty-four states now allow cameras in courtrooms to some de- 
gree. There is hope this privilege will now be extended to the federal 
courts. 

An ad hoe committee of five judges appointed by Chief Justice 
William Rehnquist has recommended by a vote of four to one that a 
three-year test of cameras, including television, in federal courts be 
authorized for civil trials only. The recommendation goes before the 
U.S. Judicial Conference later this month. 

There is hope of approval by that body because it will be chaired by 
Justice Rehnquist who named the committee which has revealed it 
received a letter from him saying he was “by no means averse to the 
idea” of experimental radio and television coverage of federal courts. 

According to the proposal, beginning next July cameras would be 
allowed to cover civil court proceedings in two appellate courts and 
six trial courts. Under suggested guidelines, judges could “refuse, 
limit or terminate” media coverage “to protect the rights of the 
parties, witnesses and the dignity of the court.” 

Even with these limitations the experiment deserves approval. If 
it is approved, we hope media and the courts will give it a fair test. 


A frank approach 


Some conservationists attempt to put print media in the doghouse 
by protesting the number of trees required to publish this or that 
magazine or newspaper. We were intrigued by the frank approach of 
the National Geographic to this criticism. 

In a recent issue the editor, William Graves, responded to the 
question: “How can you preach conservation when the National 
Geographic magazine consumes hundreds of tons of paper a month?” 

He stated the magazine consumes thousands of tons a month — 
“4,500 tons per issue, or 54,000 tons a year.” That adds up to 783,000 
medium-size trees — about 1,800 acres of forest. 

But, he added, that none of that forest is virgin timber. “It comes 
either from tree farms or from second- and third-growth stands that 
are commercially owned and managed. 

“In fact, our country’s overall timber supplies are in good shape. 
We have more wooded acres in the eastern United States, for exam- 
ple, than existed a century ago. With new enlightened forestry 
techniques we can continue to have ample supplies of wood as well as 
sustained work in the woods. What we can’t have,” he wrote, “is the 
destruction of priceless old-growth forests that support unique plant 
and animal life and that, once cut, can never be replaced.” 

Although the Geographic uses heavy magazine stock, most news- 
papers use newsprint from trees that are farmed the same way and 
can make those same statements. 





Charter Member 
The Audit Bureau 
ky Audit of Circulations ABP 
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American Newspaper ANPA 


Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1989—28,105 





The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 
With which have been merged: The Journalist established 
March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 
the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 
29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
Editor 
Robert U. Brown 


Managing Editor 
John P. Consoli 


Associate Editors 
David Astor, George Garneau, 
Ann Marie Kerwin, James Rosenberg 


Midwest Editor 
Mark Fitzgerald 


Washington Editor 
Debra Gersh 


West Coast Editor 
M. L. Stein 


Copy Editor 
George W. Anderson 


Advertising Manager 
Steven A. Townsley 


Sales Representatives 
Stephanie T. Cooper, Robert N. Glassman, 
Richard H. Henrichs, Robert J. Mathes, 
Janell C. Teubner 


Advertising Production Manager 
Louise Villani 


Classified Advertising Manager 
Sandra Lewis 


Circulation Manager 
H. Kratos Vos 


Editorial Production Manager 
Orlando Velez 


Photocomposition Manager 
Janice Zwingli 
Promotion Manager 
Gerianne M. Smart 


OFFICES 


General: 11 West 19th Street, New York, N.Y 
pan FE (212) 675-4380; FAX PHONE: (212) 
1 


Chicago: 8 South Michigan Avenue, Suite 501, 
Chicago, Il. 60603; (312) 641-0041; FAX (312) 
641-0043. Mark Fitzgerald, Editor; Richard H. 
Henrichs, Sales Representative. 


Washington, D.C.: National Press Building, Suite 
1128, bescgre: geo D.C. 20045; (202) 662- 
7234: FAX (202) 662-7223. Debra ersh, Edi- 
tor. 


Long Beach: 369 Seville Way, Long Beach, Calif. 
90814; (213) 597-1159; FAX (213) 597-1776. 
M. L. Stein, Editor. 


Los Angeles: 3250 Wilshire Bivd., Ste. 801, 90010; 
(213) 382-6346, FAX (213) 382-1108. W. Mar- 
shall—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. Reps. 


San Francisco: 450 Sansome St., Ste. 1420, 

94111; (415) 421-7950, FAX (415) 398-4156. 

4 Scott—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Complains about characterization of attorney 


The story by George Garneau in 
your July 28, 1990, issue begins, “The 
New York Daily News’ anti-union 
attorney had his car bashed...” I 
take strong exception te this charac- 
terization of Bob Ballow, one of the 
leading labor attorneys in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Ballow represents over 300 
newspapers and during the last 30 
years has experienced only five labor 
strikes. He has settled hundreds of 
others without incident. He is hired to 
represent the interests of a newspa- 
per’s publisher so, if you insist on 
labeling him, a more appropriate 
description would be “management’s 
attorney.” He is not anti-union; he is 
anti-labor abuses. 

In our case, he is against the abuses 
choking the Daily News. Grossly 
inefficient work rules and practices 
have caused The News to lose over 
$115 million over the past 10 years 
despite $4 billion in revenues. 

As long as you are labeling people, 
how about terming the News employ- 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago... 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., the largest 
direct buyer of newspaper space, 
spent $11,409,649 last year. President 
Thomas Carney tells E&P: “Newspa- 
per advertising has been practically 
the sine qua non of our retail promo- 
tion. We depended on the daily 
papers from the day when our first 
retail store was opened and we’ve 
maintained a pretty consistent ratio of 
newspaper advertising expenditures 
to total volume from that day to this.” 


* * * 

Newsday makes its debut on Long 
Island — home delivered at 10¢ a 
week. First press run is 37,500 copies. 

* * * 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch purchases 
full-page space in the New York Times 
and the Washington Star to publicize 
its editorial “Dictator Roosevelt 
Commits an Act of War” assailing the 
President for trading 50 over-age 
destroyers for air and naval bases in 
British Western hemisphere territory. 
The St. Louis Star-Times follows suit 
with ads in the same newspapers 
defending the President’s action and 
assailing the P-D’s “diatribe of 
appeasement.” 

From Editor & Publisher 
September 7, 1940 
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ees who found the time during a shift 
to drop a 30-pound spool of wire from 
a fifth-floor window “featherbedding 
union workers. 

This would certainly apply, since 


on the night of July 18 they apparently - 


had nothing better to do than pur- 
posely to make ill use of company- 
owned copper wiring, which fortu- 
nately did not result in a fatality. 
Since “spool-dropping” is not a 
part of any recognized work function 
at our Brooklyn plant, the actions 
stated in your article were juvenile, 
irresponsible and dangerous. 





These negotiations are about mak- 
ing the operations at the Daily News 
efficient and productive, which will 
improve services to readers and 
advertisers. We want to ensure both 
the News’ competitive position and 
job security for meaningful jobs. That 
is why we hired Bob Ballow to repre- 
sent us as our attorney. 


JOHN T. SLOAN 
(Sloan is vice president/human 


resources at the New York Daily 
News.) 





Objects to headline 


The headline in the June 16 article 
“PC News Layout disappears, reap- 
pears” (P. 128) is ambiguous, if not 
misleading. PC NEWS Layout, a 
trademarked product of Information 
Engineering Associates Inc., has not 
disappeared. The product is alive and 
quite well. 

Close to 200 systems are installed 
and operating around the globe. Cur- 
rent PC NEWS Layout customers 
include small newspapers as well as 
some of the largest and most presti- 
gious publishers in the world. Infor- 
mation Engineering’s OEMs and 
value-added resellers continue to dis- 
tribute this product worldwide. 





Information Engineering itself is 
using the Editorial NEWS Layout 
logo to reflect the current improve- 
ments and future directions for the 
product. By using the power of the 
386 computer, we now deliver a net- 
worked, multitasking system which 
supports Editorial NEWS Layout, 
local text editing and h&j, WYS- 
IWYG page preview, background file 
transfers and directories from the 
host computer (or communications 
server), an industry standard SQL- 
compatible database for production 
status tracking and management, and 
Advanced Technical Solution’s 
(ATS) Atex terminal emulation pro- 
gram for users of the last generation of 

(Continued on page 22) 











JANE'S 
ON 
DEFENSE 


A new weekly column by the 
experts who publish Jane's 
Fighting Ships: An inside look 
at the swiftly changing military 
picture and the post-Cold War 
implications ... from Moscow to 
Tokyo, Baghdad to Los Angeles. 


For more information, call Connie White, 
The New York Times Syndicate, at 
800-972-3550 or (213) 785-9613. 











‘The Patriot-News. 
And the love of learning. 


Thousands of copies of The Patriot are delivered daily to 
classrooms in the greater Harrisburg area. 


Preschoolers learn fundamental skills by clipping letters of the 
alphabet out of headlines. Elementary pupils develop whole 
language skills by reading, discussing and writing about their 
communities as recorded in newspaper articles. Middle school 
students increase global perspectives, including environmental 
concerns, by tracking news events from around the world. 
High school students improve critical thinking skills by 
analyzing editorial and commentary page content. Adults 
explore survival skills when searching advertisements for best 
buys in food and clothing. 


Newspaper in Education Classrooms include prisons, libraries, 
mental health residences, churches, homes where parents 
provide for their children’s education and shopping malls 


where literacy tutors meet adult clients. Newspapers are also 
used in traditional educational settings of public, private and 
parochial schools. 


The Patriot-News Co. NIE program provides educators with 
scholastic subscriptions, curriculum materials, lending library, 
newsletter, monthly newspaper activities calendar and special 
NIE WEEK observance with student-created tabloid. Students 
participate in The Stock Market Game, Mini Page localiza- 
tions, Young Readers book review column, Journalism 
Achievement Awards, Multiple Sclerosis ReadaThon and 
newspaper plant tours: A full-time NIE coordinator offers 
classroom demonstrations, parent presentations, teacher 
workshops and training for literacy tutors. 


The Patriot-News and Newspaper in Education...truly 
a love of learning. 


She Patriot-News 
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Press group will accept freebies 


Goal of new golf writers organization is to promote the sport; 
bylaws welcome free gifts, golf junkets from corporate sponsors 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


At a time when sportswriters and 
editors increasingly refuse to accept 
the freebies that were once a routine 
part of covering sports, a new golf 
press organization is taking exactly 
the opposite tack. 

The National Golf Reporters Asso- 
ciation is kicking off with a member- 
ship solicitation that promises sports 
equipment, clothes, meals, social 
functions, access to golf courses and 
golf junkets — all with the tab picked 
up completely or mostly by corporate 
sponsors. 

In its inaugural newsletter, the 
National Golf Reporters Association 
unapologetically lists membership 
benefits that would give some jour- 
nalism ethics lecturers apoplexy. 

Among the things listed in “What a 
Membership Gets You:” 

@ “An annual gift pack with mer- 
chandise, coupons and discounts 
from NGRA corporate sponsors.” 

e “Complimentary meals and 
social functions hosted by NGRA 
corporate sponsors, in conjunction 
with outings and tournaments — 
chances to get to know golf’s business 
leaders.” 

@ “Solicitations of NGRA mem- 
bers for golf junkets across the coun- 
try and the world — if you want to 
travel, we'll give out your name when 
asked.” 

e “A golf-clothing offer, at drasti- 
cally reduced prices, in conjunction 
with an NGRA corporate sponsor or 
sponsors. 

e@ “Your name and address given, 
upon request, to NGRA corporate 
sponsors so that you can receive new 
items in merchandise and equipment 
periodically during the year.” 

NGRA membership cards, the 
newsletter said, will be honored for 
play at selected courses. 

“They will gladly welcome you as a 
guest,” the newsletter says, 
“because you are a golf reporter and a 
promoter of the great game of golf.” 





In a telephone interview, NGRA 
co-founder Michael Jamison said the 
organization is intended to help golf 
writers and broadcasters get to know 
golf business people. 

“We felt like there’s a gap between 
business people in the game of golf 
and media people in the game of 
golf,” Jamison said. 

NGRA is unabashedly pro-golf, 
Jamison said. 

And the NGRA “will not try to 
legislate ethics for individuals,” he 
added. 

“We’re going to align our asso- 
ciation with the corporate side of 
the game to better benefit our indi- 
vidual members,” the other founder, 
Richard M. Sink, said in the inau- 
gural newsletter. 





ship list to make certain all people 
who are in the organization belong in 
the organization.” 

The GWAA has become more and 
more of a stickler on press ethics over 
the years. Most recently, for exam- 
ple, it eliminated the cash prizes that 
accompanied some writing awards 
because they were underwritten by a 
corporate sponsor. The group also 
decided no longer to attend a dinner 
that the PGA of America traditionally 
held for them. 

Greene declined to comment exten- 
sively on the NGRA. 

“I would only say, it would seem to 
be true that this organization does 
indeed seem to be directly contrary to 
the direction the GWAA and most press 
organizations are going,” he said. 





“They will gladly welcome you as a guest,” the 
newsletter says, “because you are a golf reporter and 
a promoter of the great game of golf.” 





“If any members have a problem 
with that,” he continued, “we will 
not attempt to legislate individual 
ethics as a group. Each member will 
be free to choose and make his own 
decisions within the realm of his own 
comfort level.” 

That NGRA position stands in 
stark opposition to the stance of the 
long-established golf press organiza- 
tion, the Golf Writers Association of 
America. 

While the NGRA says “corporate 
sponsorships will be a vital cog 
in... NGRA activities,” the Golf 
Writers Association recently elimi- 
nated its entire category of sponsor 
members. 

In a telephone interview, GWAA 
president Richard Greene, an Asso- 
ciated Press sportswriter, said the 
organization is also “in the process of 
auditing and reviewing the member- 





The NGRA’s Jamison said his 
group had not been created as a reac- 
tion to the GWAA. 

He did say, however, that “the 
GWAA has, in my eyes at least, 
tended to go maybe beyond what we 
feel is necessary” in the ethics area. 

But Jamison said both he and Sink 
are GWAA members. Jamison, 37, 
and Sink, 42, are partners in a com- 
pany that publishes the bimonthly 
Golf Reporter magazines in the Caro- 
linas and Florida. Jamison’s biogra- 
phical sketch said he has held several 
sports, business and editor positions 
for Knight-Ridder. Sink was a sports 
and golf reporter at the Charlotte 
Observer from 1969-79. 

Jamison said “several” golf jour- 
nalists had applied for membership in 
the new group and that he has 
received “positive response from the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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corporate side in initial talks.” 
Arandom survey of golf writers did 
not turn up many who had received a 
NGRA membership solicitation. 
Told about the group’s benefits, for 
example, Chicago Tribune columnist 
Bob Verdi, who writes frequently 
about golf, said, “Is this a spoof?” 
“The paper I work for is very strict 
and very careful” about what it per- 
mits reporters to accept from spon- 
sors, Verdi said, “and the GWAA is 
very strict and very careful. I think I'll 
stay with the GWAA’s position.” 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
golf writer Tom McAllister said he 
had not been solicited for member- 
ship, but read about it in one of the 
Golf Reporter magazines. 
“I thought it was just kind of weird. 
It sounded like they’re saying it’s all 
right to take whatever you want — 





and that is just the wrong way to go, 
for sure.” 

Greenville (S.C.) News golf 
reporter Ron Green Jr. said he had 
received the solicitation. 

“Just glancing through it, it’s not 
the kind of thing our newspaper 
would want to be involved in,” he 
said. “We wouldn’t be allowed to 
accept those [corporate-sponsored 





inclined to move away from that sort 
of thing.” 

“There are some golf writers who 
have their hand out. Well, maybe I 
shouldn’t say they have their hand 
out, but let’s put it this way, they 
don’t mind putting their hand out if 
some people say, ‘Do you want?’ ” 
Atlanta’s McAllister said. 

Still, McAllister and others say that 





“It sounded like they’re saying it’s all right to take 
whatever you want — and that is just the wrong way 


to go, for sure.” 





benefits]. Everyone is moving away 
from that, but it sounds like [NGRA] 
is encouraging it.” 

Green, who has covered golf for 12 
years, said he doubted many golf jour- 
nalists would be inclined to accept 
corporate largess. 

“I know golf writers have a reputa- 
tion, but I think [they] are a lot more 





kind of reporter is a dying breed. 

“I think it’s fewer and fewer,” said 
Jon Margolis, the “sports essayist” 
for the Chicago Tribune. 

“More and more sports reporters 
think of themselves as reporters. 
They are paid by their newspa- 
pers ...and they are not for 
sale.” 





By M.L. Stein 


Nordstrom Inc.’s advertising in the 
two Seattle dailies has increased since 
the big retailer withdrew almost all of 
it last March, but it has not returned to 
its former level, an E&P check dis- 
closed. 

Moreover, Jim Nordstrom, co- 
chairman of the upscale department 
store chain, expressed doubt that the 
ad volume will ever return to pre- 
March figures. 

About six months ago, Nordstrom 
pulled most of its advertising from the 
Seattle Times and Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer in what was perceived by the 
papers as retaliation for their coverge 
of the firm’s labor problems (E&P, 
April 7, 1990). At the time, a Nords- 
trom spokeswoman said the retailer 
would advertise in two papers on a 
“case-by-case, limited basis.” 

The Times and P-I had run almost 
continuous stories since Feb. 15 when 
the Washington State Department of 
Labor Industries found Nordstrom in 
violation of wage and hour laws. The 
department charged the firm with 
failing to pay employees for work per- 
formed “off the clock,” on their own 








time. 

The investigation followed a com- 
plaint by an employees’ union, which 
has been in a contract stalemate with 
Nordstrom since last summer. 

At the time, Jim Nordstrom said the 
advertising withdrawal was based on 
the company’s re-evaluation of its 
advertising and not tied to coverage of 
its labor dispute. 

Nordstrom, however, described 
the coverage as “horrible, the worst 
in the nation.” 

In a recent interview with E&P, 
Nordstrom said he has not changed 
his mind about the coverage but con- 
tinued to insist that the ad cut- 
back was simply a “business deci- 
sion.” 

“If you listen io them jihe two 
newspapers] we scaled back oui 
advertising because of the labor 
reporting, but this has never been 
true,” he continued. 

Both Nordstrom and Mason Size- 
more, president and chief executive 
officer of the Times, which handles 
advertising for both papers under a 
JOA, said Nordstrom’s advertising in 
the two papers has gone up in recent 
months, but declined to be specific. 





Retailer returns to Seattle dailies 
Nordstrom, which pulled most of its advertising 


in March, has increased its schedule 


Sizemore said the Times does not 
divulge the details of its relationship 
with advertisers. 

However, another newspaper 
source said Nordstrom ads were cur- 
rently appearing three or four times a 
week. 

Last year, they ran almost every 
day in the papers, bringing revenue 
estimated at $1 million to $1.5 million 
a year. Nordstrom, which has 60 
stores in six states, spent $41.6 mil- 
lion for advertising in the 1989 fiscal 
year, according to its annual report. 

“I doubt if we’ll ever go back to the 
scale before March,” Nordstrom 
said. “The results in the Times con- 
tinues to be disappointing but we’re 
getting wonderful results in suburban 
papers.” 

The executive asserted that he does 
not regularly call the shots on ad 
placement, saying, “We leave the 
decision up to the buyers and try not 
to get in their way, but we will con- 
tinue to change our advertising mix.” 

Meanwhile, two other major Seat- 
tle department stores, Bon Marche 
and Frederick & Nelson, continue to 
advertise heavily in both the Times 
and P-I. 
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Singer Wayne Newton’s $5.3-mil- 
lion libel judgment against NBC, the 
largest in U.S. history, was dismissed 
by a Federal appellate court, which 
ruled that his suit did not meet the 
actual malice standard of New York 
Times v. Sullivan. 

In a unanimous opinion, the three- 
judge panel of the 9th U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals said “undisputed 
evidence” showed that NBC and its 
journalists were not reckless in a 1980 
broadcast linking the Las Vegas 
entertainer with several organized 
crime figures. 

The opinion, written by Judge Wil- 
liam A. Norris, said there were 
“mostly undisputed” facts that New- 
ton was acquainted with Guido 
Penosi, a New York crime figure, 
who arranged help in stopping threats 
against Mark Moreno, Newton's 
friend and business associate. 

The ruling also stated that Newton 
withheld information about his rela- 
tionship between himself and Penosi 
when testifying before the Nevada 
Gaming Board while applying for a 
license to buy the Aladdin casino in 
Las Vegas. 





The NBC broadcast, which was 
based on investigative reporting by 
Brian Ross and Ira Silverman, called 
Penosi a “New York hoodlum from 
the Gambino Mafia family” and 
added that a federal grand jury was 
“investigating the role of Guido 
Penosi and the mob in Newton’s deal 
for the Aladdin...” 

Newton filed a defamation action 
against NBC, Ross Silverman and 
NBC executive producer Paul Green- 
berg. 

A Nevada jury awarded Newton 
$19 million in compensatory and puni- 
tive damages. A district court judge 
reduced the amount to $5 million in 
punitive damages, $225,000 for physi- 
cal and mental injury and $50,000 as 
presumed damages to his reputation. 

Appeals Judge Norris wrote: “For 
the most part, the facts in this case are 
not in dispute. Much of the evidence 
about the federal investigation 
involving Newton’s possible connec- 
tion to organized crime families is 
uncontroverted.” 

Regarding the trial jury’s determi- 
nation of malice, Norris rejected 
Newton’s argument that viewers of 





$5.3-million libel judgment thrown out 


the NBC report could have been 
manipulated by impressions created 
by “powerful broadcasting technolo- 
gies” since the average viewer watch- 
es a tv broadcast only once. 

“According to Newton,” the court 
said, “we should refrain from care- 
fully phrasing each sentence because 
the overall impression of television is 
bound to images and not to 
words... 

“We do not review a publication 
for the purpose of replicating the 
review it would receive from the aver- 
age reader or list.ner. We review 
speech that has been alleged to be 
defamatory to determine whether or 
not it falls outside the protection of 
the First Amendment...” 

NBC was represented by attorneys 
Robert S. Warren, Rex S. Heinke and 
Kelli 1. Sager of Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher, Los Angeles, and Floyd 
Abrams, Ira J. Dembrow and Albert 
Robbins of Cahill, Cordon & Reindel, 
New York. 

Newton’s attorney, Morton R. 
Galane of Las Vegas, declined imme- 
diate comment on the possibility of an 
appeal. 





Is Orlando ready for major-league 
baseball? Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel 
sports columnist Jerry Greene didn’t 
think so. 

In his column recently, Greene said 
baseball fans “do not exist” in the 
area. So sure was Greene that he 
accepted a challenge by Pat Williams, 
general manager of the Orlando Sun- 
Rays baseball team. If seating in 
Orlando’s Tinker Field were filled to 
maximum capacity during a recent 
SunRays game, Greene would have to 
literally eat his words. Williams 
would do the eating if the 5,100-seat 
stadium were not filled. 

A total of 6,188, including Greene 
and Williams, attended the game. It 
was Tinker’s largest crowd ever. 

“Eat it, Jerry, eat it!” roared the 
fans, and that is exactly what Greene 
did at the beginning of the fourth 
inning. A table was set for him in front 
of the pitcher’s mound, complete with 
candelabra, bud vase and a tuxedoed 
waiter. 

Greene seasoned his shredded col- 
umn with salsa sauce, chewed, and 
then downed it in doses with a glass of 
water. 

He observed in a later column that 








“I hope my readers don’t have as 
much trouble digesting my column as 
I did.” 

The fans turned out in droves. 
However, Greene also pointed out in 
his column just how this particular 


“— 


Sentinel sports columnist forced to eat his words 


game was promoted: Coupons for 
free admittance were offered in the 
Orlando Sentinel. 
“Personally, | don’t think Monday 
night proved much of anything, 
(Continued on page 39) 


Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel sports columnist Jerry Greene eats his words. 
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By George Garneau 


The New York Post, founded by 
Alexander Hamilton in 1801, will be 
shut down by Peter Kalikow in 1990 
unless its unions agree to $25 million a 
year in concessions. 

On Sept. 4, Kalikow gave union 
leaders until Sept. 15 to agree to cuts 
or he would shutter the money-losing 
tabloid, putting nearly 900 unionized 
employees out of work. 

In a statement, Richard Nasti, Post 
vice president and general manager, 
said the paper was losing $25 million a 
year. 

Kalikow, a New York developer 
who bought the Post from Rupert 
Murdoch two years ago, has had con- 
tinued problems, worsened by the 
city’s slowing economy. A Sunday 
edition failed. Advertising dropped 
14% in the first half of this year from a 
year earlier. And circulation fell 
nearly 6% on the period, to 504,000. 

Kalikow last year estimated the 
paper lost $88 million since he bought 


By George Garneau 


Unions at the New York Daily 
News have asked as many as 400 
advertisers to pull their ads from the 
paper until it agrees to new labor con- 
tracts. 

Union leaders described their 
attempted boycott as an “alterna- 
tive” to striking that is designed as 
“an incentive” to induce manage- 
ment to reach a settlement at the bar- 
gaining table. 

The News’ 10 unions have been 
working without a contract since 
April 1. 

Boycotts were described as a tactic 
unions are increasingly using to avoid 
strikes, which, spearheaded by then- 
President Ronald Reagan’s replace- 
ment of striking air traffic controllers 
in the 1980s, have become a manage- 
ment tool to justify replacing union- 











New York Post facing closure 
Publisher gives 11-day ultimatum; seeks $25 million from unions 


it in March 1988. Murdoch lost $150 
million in more than a decade of own- 
ership. 

“Nobody likes it, but we’re going 
to take a look at it,” George Mc Don- 
ald, president of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council, a coalition of the 
Post’s eight unions, said of the 
demand, relayed to union leaders at a 
meeting not attended by Kalikow. 

“At the Post we have a decent man- 
agement, and we are going to do 
everything possiblé to help them 
out,” he said, contrasting Kalikow’s 
“up front and fair” posture, with the 
Daily News, whose management has 
portrayed unions as the source of the 
paper’s financial problems, despite 
union concessions he valued at $100 
million over eight years. 

Post unions in 1988 granted Mur- 
doch more than $20 million in conces- 
sions before he sold the paper. 

The day after Kalikow’s ultima- 
tum, the unions were scheduled to 
receive detailed proposals from man- 
agement on cutting staff, pay, bene- 


N.Y. Daily News unions call for ad boycott 


Say it is an ‘incentive’ to reach a contract settlement 
with management and an alternative to a strike 


ized workers. 

Seeking to avoid such a situation, 
nine of the 10 unions in the Allied 
Printing Trades Council are trying to 
get advertisers and readers to convey 
the unions’ message to News manage- 
ment by hitting the paper in the pock- 
etbook. 

All News unions except the New 
York Typographical Union Local 6, 
which represents 200 News printers 
protected by lifetime job guarantees, 
have approved the boycott. About 90 
Newspaper Guild members also have 
signed a petition opposing it. 

“We don’t think it’s in the best 
interest of our members, and it could 
impact on their job guarantees,” said 
printers’ union president James Grot- 
tola. 

George McDonald, president of the 
council, downplayed the dissent, 








fits and overtime. 

Kalikow has offered to open the 
Post’s books to union auditors. 

Union leaders were scheduled to 
meet in council Sept. 7 to consider a 
response. 

“We’re very, very concerned,” 
said one local union president who 
asked not to be named. “We’re 
already pretty well down to the 
bone.” 

The Post already has the smallest 
staff of the city’s four dailies, accord- 
ing to its own story by reporter 
Richard Steier. 

“We believe we can reduce the 
force in many areas and still produce 
and distribute the kind of paper the 
public wants to read,” an optimistic 
Nasti said. 

However, he was quoted as saying 
a lack of an agreement by the deadline 
could lead to immediate closure, 
while employees are paid in lieu of 60- 
days’ notification under the federal 
plant-closing law. 

(Continued on page 43) 


saying the majority of union members 
selected the boycott effort as “the 
best means we have possible,” to 
fight a News management that is “out 
to kill us.” 


News spokesman John Sloan called 
the move “a misguided campaign of 
intimidation, threats and coercion 
against our advertisers” and pre- 
dicted its failure. 


The boycott began with letters ask- 
ing display advertisers and ad agen- 
cies to stop doing business with the 
News, or advertisers themselves 
could face leafletting by union mem- 
bers. 


Citing an “intolerable” situation 
for union members, the council sent 
letters asking advertisers to halt 
News ads “on moral grounds, because 
it is the right thing to do.” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal 
has been proving that a daily news- 
paper’s business needs and a com- 
munity’s need to deal with its problem 
of homeless people can come together 
to benefit both. All it needed was 
someone like Frank del Valle, who 
knew how to bring them together. 

On a recent Sunday, you could 
have bought a Winston-Salem Journal 
from any of 38 people stationed at 
street corners and intersections 
around town. Most of these street 
hawkers are homeless people. 

Del Valle, who manages the Jour- 
nal’s hawker program. is proud of the 
impact the program has had on the 
papers’s circulation numbers and 
proud that it has served as a first step 
up for people who have been down- 
and-out. 

Many of them have found a new 
way to make a modest but decent 
living, and now many of them are not 
homeless anymore. 

The Journal, an affiliate of Rich- 





Newspaper puts the homeless to work 
Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal hires them as hawkers 


mond, Va.-based Media General Inc., 
has a daily circulation of 96,000 and a 
Sunday circulation of 107,000. The 
hawkers account for about 800 papers 
sold on the average weekday and 
1,400 on Sunday. 


boys’ home in Brooklyn, N.Y., and in 
the Watts area of Los Angeles. 

A steady street hawker can make as 
much as $150 a week. Tips are excel- 
lent, and frequently, del Valle said, 
someone buys a paper, presents a 





“Several of them made enough money to get 
apartments and they’re no longer dependent on the 
missions,” del Valle said. “I’ve lost a lot of them to 
permanent jobs and, frankly, I’m very proud of that.” 





“Several of them made enough 
money to get apartments and they’re 
no longer dependent on the mis- 
sions,” del Valle said. “I’ve lost a lot 
of them to permanent jobs and, 
frankly, I’m very proud of that.” 

Del Valle’s background in working 
with disadvantaged people was valu- 
able to him in setting up the program. 
He had worked as a counselor in a 





dollar bill, and says, “Keep the 
change.” 

“I’ve hawked papers myself, espe- 
cially on foul-weather days,” del 
Valle said. “How can | ask them to do 
something that I won’t do myself?” 

Sales fall off in bad weather. The 
Journal provides all its hawkers with 
raingear and safety vests. Sometimes, 

(Continued on page 43) 





Richard Shafer used to live at the 
Lighthouse mission. After three or 
four months of selling the Winston- 
Salem (N.C.) Journal at the corner of 
Deacon Boulevard and University 
Parkway, he had enough income to 
get his own apartment. 

“I had done everything else before 
in my life, but I had never done that. 
So I tried it and I liked it,” Shafer 
said. 

The 44-year-old from Ohio used to 
live on the road — Ohio to Florida 
and as far as California, “but there’s 
no work out there.” 

There was no work in Winston- 
Salem, either, which is how he ended 
up at the Lighthouse. He had quit 
school in the eighth grade, but several 
years ago he got his GED certificate in 
Ohio and went on to get a certificate in 
health care, which qualified him for a 
job as a nurse’s aide. 

“There were two men in the class. 
Neither of us could get a job.” So he 
went back on the road. 

Now, every morning between 5 
a.m. and 9 a.m., you'll find him at his 
corner hawking the Journal. When it 
is cold, people from businesses 
nearby bring him hot coffee and 








Hawker’s faith in human nature restored 


snacks. He has been on the same cor- 
ner for two years. 

Shafer says that hawking papers 
has done much to restore his faith in 
human nature. 

He does a big credit business — 
people who don’t have a quarter 
on them and promise to pay later. 


thy, 
>. 


Richard Shafer hawks the Winston- 
Salem (N.C.) Journal 





“You'd think that people would 
rip you off, but in the past two 
years, maybe three people have done 
that.” 

Sometimes he leaves his papers 
lying on the traffic island and goes to 
the International House of Pancakes 
to get something to eat. “When I 
come back, there may be one paper 
missing, but somebody’s left a dollar 
or even two dollars.” 

When asked if he would consider 
ever going back on the road again, 
Shafer didn’t hesitate with his 
answer: “No.” 

His supervisor, John Haymore, 
had something to say about that. “I'd 
break both his legs, and he’d have to 
crawl.” 

Haymore has been working with 
the Journal’s hawkers for more than a 
year. He drops them off and picks 
them up at their corners and checks 
on them several times each morning 
to make sure that they are OK and 
that they have enough papers. 

“They're not bums. They’re not 
drunks,” Haymore said. “They’re 
just homeless people who can’t get a 
job because they don’t have a tele- 
phone number and an address.” 
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By M.L. Stein 


The press fails in reporting judicial 
decisions because of its focus on their 
“practical consequences” rather 
than the legal process that led to a 
ruling, U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Antonin Scalia told a Beverly Hills 
audience recently. 


He said he did not mean to dispar- 
age or discourage the news media’s 
legal reporting and commentary, but 
he advised readers to be aware that 
“things are not always as they seem” 
in a judge’s ruling. 

Scalia, who spoke under the aus- 
pices of the Los Angeles World 
Affairs Council and Pepperdine Uni- 
versity, where he taught a three-week 
constitutional law course this sum- 
mer, presented the view that the lan- 
guage of and reasoning behind court 
decisions are on too high a plane for 
lay journalists to understand, appreci- 
ate and report accurately. 





Scalia discusses the press 


Supreme Court justice says judicial decisions and their implications 
are often more complex than the media make them seem to be 


“But one would hardly expect the 
press to report this,” he continued. 
“You cannot reasonably expect to get 
all that information from a newspaper 
account, at least not a newspaper that 
wants to remain in business. That’s 
why the University of Chicago Law 
Review is not sold in 7-11 stores.” 

Considered one of the Supreme 
Court’s leading conservatives, Scalia 
described himself as an “originalist 
and textualist.” 

He deplored the designation of 
judges as either moderate or extreme, 
saying: “Fidelity to the process is the 
touchstone. If you belong to this 
group your critical vocabulary is so 
limited that you cannot even use 
such terminology as moderate and 
extreme. There is no way for judges 
who are governed by text to be mod- 
erate.” 

Then he quipped: “I can see this as 
a line in a newspaper account.” 

“Reporters who focus on the result 





argued. 


“Reporters who focus on the result rather than the 
reason for a judicial ruling miss the point,” the justice 





He made a distinction between the 
“general circulation press” and law 
reviews and scholarly legal journals 
“whose readers and writers presum- 
ably appreciate the characteristics of 
the judicial process... These 
arcane skills are not easy to under- 
stand and tedious to explain.” 

The justice contended that often 
the long-term consequences or bene- 
fits of a decision — which draw press 
attention — are difficult to com- 
prehend without a detailed knowl- 
edge of the law. 

“Decisions do not come with 
labels,” he explained. “Quite often, 
what is good or bad for society as a 
whole is a matter of judgment, consti- 
tutional compromise and competing 
interests. A judicial decision with 
good results is not necessarily sound 
anda. . . decision with bad results is 
not necessarily faulty.” 

Scalia said what goes into a judicial 
decision must be evaluated before 
determining whether it is a good or 
bad one. 








rather than the reason for a judicial 
ruling miss the point,” the justice 
argued. 

“To get the result right but the rea- 
son wrong is a disaster,” he stated. 
“The litigant before the court will 
receive justice but untold numbers of 
future litigants will be condemned to 
the opposite.” 

Scalia, who refused to allow 
cameras in the room or questions 
from the media, said he did not 
believe in responding to the press 
regarding his judicial opinions, but 
did not want to antagonize it. 

“The object of these remarks is not 
to criticize press coverage of the 
courts, which gives the public pre- 
cisely what it wants to know,” he 
went on. 

However, as for engaging in public 
debate about the rightness or wrong- 
ness of his decisions, Scalia said he 
agrees with an “ancient judicial tradi- 
tion that no news is good news.” 

The beginning of Scalia’s speech 
was interrupted by pro-abortion 


‘issue was published Aug. 29, will be 





demonstrators, one shouting, “Anto- 
nin Scalia, you are killing women. 
You have blood on your hands.” 

The demonstration did not faze the 
justice, who went on smoothly after 
the commotion ended. Outside the 
hotel, hundreds of pro-choice activ- 
ists protested his appearance. 

Scalia, who has said publicly that 
he would overturn the Roe v. Wade 
abortion ruling, also touched on the 
subject in the period following his 
speech during which he took written 
questions from the audience. 

He stated that since abortion was 
not mentioned in the Constitution, it 
should be a matter for individual 
states to decide. 

Another questioner wanted to 
know if the High Court will deal with 
the issue of privacy. 

“I believe it will be coming up, so I 
should not speak to it,” Scalia 
replied. 





McClatchy starts 
bilingual paper 


McClatchy Newspapers Inc. has 
launched a new bilingual newspaper, 
Vida en el Valle, to serve 30,000 His- 
panic homes in the Fresno, Calif. 
area. 

The broadsheet weekly, whose first 


distributed free by carrier and mail to 
residences in Fresno County and the 
city of Madera, and sold for 25¢ a 
copy at area newsstands. 

Editor/publisher John Esparza said 
the paper, whose name means “‘life in 
the valley,” will cover local, national 
and international news, entertain- 
ment and sports. The 14-page inau- 
gural issue featured four-color photos 
and stories of a Stanford University 
immigration seminar, an update of 
efforts by local Latinos to erect a 
fountain to honor Latino contribu- 
tions to the community, and coverage 
of Fresno State University’s first soc- 
cer game of the season. 

Initial advertising was light, but 
advertising/business director Fran- 
cisco Mata said response from adver- 
tisers has been positive. Hispanics 
make up about 35% of Fresno Coun- 
ty’s population, according to Mata. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


U.S. Justice Department investiga- 
tors have interviewed competitors of 
Dispatch Printing Co. as part of an 
apparent probe into charges the 
publisher of the Columbus Dispatch 
is attempting to monopolize illegally 
the central Ohio print advertising 
market. 

In July and August, investigators 
from the Antitrust Division talked to 
several people familiar with the mar- 
ket, including the assistant to the 
publisher of the Delaware (Ohio) 
Gazette; former Columbus Dispatch 
editor Luke Feck; Marysville (Ohio) 
Journal-Tribune publisher and vice 
president D.E. Behrens; and Gary 
Hirt, president of Hirt Publishing Co. 

According to Gazette publisher 
W.D. Thompson II, the Justice 
Department investigators closely 
questioned his assistant, Verne 
Edwards, on the business practices of 
Dispatch Printing’s Consumer News 
Service newspapers, a network of 23 
free-circulation weeklies. The 
papers, under the flag This Week, 
were launched in 1987. 

“They were particularly interested 
in whether the Dispatch was buying 
market share rather than establishing 
new products,” Thompson told E&P 
in a telephone interview. 

“Another area they were really 
concerned with was whether the Dis- 
patch was intending to make a profit 
with this product,” he added. 

Thompson is one of.a group of 
Columbus-area publishers who 
signed a 1989 letter to the Wolfe fam- 
ily, which controls Dispatch Printing, 
complaining that the Dispatch hold- 
ings amounted to a print monopoly. 

In addition to the 23 This Week 
papers and the 252,363-circulation 
Columbus Dispatch, Dispatch Print- 
ing and related Wolfe family holdings 
include a door-hang bag advertising 
distributor; Ohio Magazine; WBNS- 
TV; and WBNS FM and AM radio 
outlets. 

In late 1988, the publishers group 
commissioned a study by the Davon 
Group, a local advertising agency, 
that said Dispatch Printing controlled 
77% of the Columbus ADI’s print 
advertising. 

“Now, we think it’s really more 








Antitrust investigation 


Justice Department looking into antitrust charges 
against the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 


than that,” Thompson said. 

In June 1989, the publishers, led by 
Max Brown, president of CM Media 
Inc., filed an official complaint with 
Justice Department. 

Brown said the group is alarmed by 
what it sees as a pattern of monopolis- 
tic growth. 

“The issue here is a newspaper 
that goes into a [joint operating 
agreement], kills off its partner, the 
Scripps Howard paper. And now 
having enjoyed an antitrust exemp- 
tion—which is what the Newspaper 
Preservation Act gives—and having 
killed off the partner at its con- 
venience—they then confidently turn 
their attention to any remaining com- 
petition, and that’s the weeklies and a 
few small dailies,” said Brown, who 
publishes a 20-flag group of commu- 
nity weeklies. 





Competition with Dispatch hold- 
ings recently hit close to home for 
Thompson last year when the Dis- 
patch bought an independent com- 
petitor, the Delaware Advertiser, and 
converted it into the free Delaware 
This Week. 

Thompson hinted at anti-competi- 
tive charges, but said he did not want 
to elaborate on them. 

“I’m not really sure what I can say. 
I will say, though, that [This Week] 
certainly has a very overzealous 
advertising force that is apparently 
100% commission-paid, and they cer- 
tainly have not been afraid to bad- 
mouth the competition, not afraid to 
lie to our customers .. . They told 
people we are going out of busi- 
ness with our TMC. They were like 
piranhas on a feed.” 

Dispatch competition, Thompson 





“There’s a great deal of concern about it in central 
Ohio, not only from fellow publishers but... from a 
number of advertisers and subscribers who tell us we 
dor:’t want the Columbus Dispatch taking over the 
Delaware Valley,” added the Gazette’s Thompson. 





The Columbus Dispatch became 
the city’s only daily newspaper when 
Scripps Howard folded the Colum- 
bus Citizen-Journal on Dec. 31, 1986, 
after the Dispatch declined to renew 
its 25-year JOA. 

Since then, Brown and other 
publishers charge, the Dispatch com- 
pany has attempted to gain a print 
monopoly by creating or buying up 
community weeklies. 

“It seems to us if in fact dailies — 
monopoly dailies — decide to buy up 
weeklies in their own market, this 
issue, of dailies gobbling up the 
weekly competition, has enormous 
antitrust implications, and seem to be 
a very obvious issue,” Brown said. 

“There’s a great deal of concern 
about it in central Ohio, not only from 
fellow publishers but... from a 
number of advertisers and subscrib- 
ers who tell us we don’t want the 
Columbus Dispatch taking over the 
Delaware Valley,” added the 
Gazette’s Thompson. 





added, has also so far delayed plans to 
launch a long-planned Sunday edition 
for the Gazette, a 9,000-circulation 
evening daily. 

“‘We’re concerned maybe we won't 
be able to afford a Sunday start-up, 
about what the Columbus Dispatch 
will do. They don’t want us in the 
Sunday market, obviously. It’s an 
expensive venture and we don’t want 
to make a mistake on it,” he said. 


As is its usual practice, the Justice 
Department, reached through a 
spokesman in Cleveland, would not 
confirm or deny whether an investiga- 
tion of Dispatch Printing is under 
way. 

However, Brown said in a tele- 
phone interview that the department 
had confirmed to him that the Cleve- 
land office has received permission to 
proceed with preliminary investiga- 
tory authority, which does not give 
the investigators subpoena power. 

“They did say to me directly, face 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Asian-Americans and journalism 


Study shows it is easy to get a job, but hard to get 
promotions; thus, many will leave the profession 


By Ann Marie Kerwin 


One-third of Asian-American jour- 
nalists say they are very likely to 
leave the field within the next five 
years, chiefly because of the lack of 
advancement opportunities. accord- 
ing to a recent study done by Alexis 
Tan at Washington State University. 

The study, “Why Asian-American 
Journalists Leave Journalism and 
Why They Stay,” queried current and 
former journalists about the factors 
that influence their career decisions. 

Jon Funabiki, a former reporter and 
editor at the San Diego Union, who 
started as one of three Asian-Ameri- 
cans on staff, said he left because he 
saw nowhere in the organization to 
go. 





the job, low pay, dislike of editorial 
policy, racial discrimination, lack of 
freedom from supervision, and bore- 
dom with the job. 


They agreed with former journal- 
ists that the lack of advancement 
opportunities and better opportuni- 
ties in other fields are important rea- 
sons for them to leave journalism 
behind. 

Tan said those who say they are 
most likely to leave journalism gener- 
ally are highly educated and earning 
considerably less than his or her peers 
who say they will stay on. 

The two most frequent reasons 
listed by those journalists who say 
they will stay in journalism were the 
excitement of the job and the chance 





“The people | had worked with at the same desk 
were now elevated above me, while | was running in a 


circle,” Funabiki said. 





“The people I had worked with at 
the same desk were now elevated 
above me, while I was running in a 
circle,” Funabiki said. 

Funabiki, now director of San 
Francisco State University’s Center 
for Integration and Improvement in 
Journalism, served as the Pacific Rim 
reporter covering political and social 
trends in Asia. 

Funabiki said not just the status of 
Asian-Americans bothered him, he 
also left because he wanted to be able 
to do something more than journalism 
after 17 years at the Union. 

When the opportunity to teach at 
the university arose, he took it be- 
cause “it was a way to influence the 
news media in a broader and deeper 
way” on issues of diversity and mul- 
ticulturalism. 

The need for other challenges was 
the second most important reason for 
leaving cited by former journalists, 
although better opportunities in 
another field and difficulties with 
management were listed as strong 
influences. 

Current journalists said that rea- 
sons they would be led to leave are the 
need for other challenges, stress from 





to help the community. 

At a panel discussion about the 
study at the Aug. 22-25 Asian Ameri- 
can Journalists Association conven- 
tion in New York City, James Toedt- 
man, managing editor of New York 
Newsday said it was important for 
Asian-American journalists to stay 
because they “sensitize the people 
they work with to the traditions 
and aspirations of the Asian commu- 
nity.” 

Emphasized by Don Browne, 
executive vice president of the NBC 
Nightly News, was the need for jour- 
nalists, especially minority journal- 
ists, to network and develop mentors 
in order to be considered for manage- 
ment jobs. 

Asian-Americans need to double 
their efforts to get a “good strong 
representation” on the management 
side, he said. 

Browne said that compared with 
black and Hispanic journalists, 
Asian-Americans have not had a tre- 
mendous pool of talent brought to the 
attention of those who hire for man- 
agement jobs. 

“As an organization, Asian-Ameri- 





cans have been late in the game,” 
Browne said 

Calling it a tough time for broadcast 
news, Browne said the victims of this 
cycle are minorities. To do well, they 
will need a tremendous amount of 
sacrifice and commitment. 

“The industry will be healthy if we 
recruit the best there is. You have to 
work to be the best, be aggressive,” 
Browne said. 

Both Toedtman and Browne are 
involved with programs that track, 
recruit and train minority journal- 
ists. 

Ethnicity was seen as an advantage 
in obtaining a job (due in part to affir- 
mative action), but as a disadvantage 
for getting ahead and insuring job 
security, according to the study. 

While racial discrimination was not 
mentioned as an important reason for 
leaving journalism, the stereotyping 
of Asians being perceived as quiet, 
docile, too timid to manage, and lack- 
ing in person-to-person skills and 
leadership qualities is believed to 
work against them when held by 
supervisors who make advancement 
decisions, said Tan. 

However, stereotypes can some- 
times help Asian women, who are 
seen as “alluring, exotic and non- 
threatening.” This may lead to jobs, 
especially in broadcasting, said 
Emerald Yeh, anchor/reporter for 
KRON-TV (San Francisco). She 
noted the inherent danger in this is 
that eventually it undermines their 
credibility because they are not being 
judged on journalistic ability. 

Asian-American cultural values 
have a strong influence on most of the 
current and former journalists 
surveyed. An indication of this is the 
large percentage of respondents who 
were proficient in another language 
other than English: 68% of current 
journalists and 56% of former. 

A strong willingness to promote 
Asian/American social/political 
causes was admitted by both, but they 
disassociate this from their journal- 
ism jobs; it was agreed that com- 
plete objectivity should be main- 
tained in reporting Asian-American 
events. 

Cultural values cherished by for- 
mer and current journalists include 
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hard work, determination, patience, 
diligence, family ties and respect for 
family, honesty, group cooperation, 


By Ann Marie Kerwin 


The yellow peril — Pearl Harbor, 
kamikaze pilots, the colonization of 
the United States, sumo wrestlers, 
the “invasion” of Hollywood by 
Sony and Rockefeller Center by 
Mitsubishi — these are some of the 
symbols being used by the U.S. media 
to effectively propel a new trend: 
Japan-bashing. 

This was the conclusion of panel- 
ists at the recent Asian American 
Journalists Association annual con- 
vention in New York City. 

The insecurities of American busi- 
ness arising from questions of produc- 
tion ability and economic stability are 
being blamed for the emerging perva- 
sive anti-Japanese attitude, the 
panelists said. 

“The real source is sour grapes,” 
said Charles Buress, a staff writer for 
the San Francisco Chronicle who 
often covers Japanese issues. 

The decline in American pride and 
the slowdown in productivity have 
left businessmen looking for someone 
to blame, Buress said. When the 
media go along with that attitude, it is 
bashing, he added, and with this 
comes “Japanophobia.” 

The term “bashing” is a reaction to 
Japanese power, said William Wong, 
associate editor/columnist of The Tri- 
bune in Oakland, Calif. 

He points out that critics of Japan 
will invariably attach the verb 
“invade” to a headline, suggesting a 
threatening force is behind any Japan- 
ese investment that is made in the 
United States. 

This immediately directs reaction 
to the attitude that Japan is the 
enemy, Buress said. 

The Japanese media are equally 
guilty of promoting anti-American 
sentiment. Helen Bentley, the U.S. 
congresswoman who smashed the 
Toshiba television set, is one of the 
most famous U.S. women in Japan 
thanks to the wide distribution of that 
picture, Buress said. 

Manifest in sitcom punchlines, 
advertising and late-night comedians’ 
routines is the fear that the United 
States is allowing itself to become a 
colony of Japan — an attitude well 
fed by existing economic tensions and 








loyalty, education, honor, strong 


will, respect for authority, and humili- | 


ty. 


business competition exacerbated by 
a perceived imbalance in trade. 

Is this just good-natured joshing or 
veiled ridicule? Is the tone one of 
nationalism or racism? Who is 
responsible for Japan-bashing, and 
what can journalists do to avoid per- 
petuating it? 

Colleen O’Conner of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and former 
Newsweek editor, said racism and 
bigotry are on the rise if one looks at 
the kinds of calls they have gotten 
lately, and this is not just a problem of 
the Asian Americans. Anti-Semitism, 
community-polarizing cases of black- 
white disputes and increasing hostil- 
ity toward Arabs indicate a general 
rise in intolerance. 

“Before Iraq, Japan was the nation 
that was OK to hate in this country,” 
said Buress. 





The study was commissioned by 
the Asian American Journalists Asso- 
ciation. 


Japan-bashing and the media 
Panelists at Asian American Journalists conference discuss the ‘trend’ 


racist, it is nearly impossible to prove 
that you’re not,” he said, adding that 
this ends any productive debate that 
could be had about the economics of 
Japan and its relationship with the 
United States. 

“You can’t equate criticism of 
Japan with racism, just as you can’t 
equate criticism of Israel with anti- 
Semitism,” Burger said. 

He added that there is no cogent 
definition of Japan-bashing but the 
term invokes an emotional, visceral 
reaction that dismisses intellectual 
discussion of any issue. 

Wong agreed that not everything 
written about trade is motivated by 
racism, and it is important to remem- 
ber which parts of the United States- 
Japanese relationship are based on 
non-racial criteria. 

The danger of nationalism and rac- 





He points out that critics of Japan will invariably 
attach the verb “invade” to a headline, suggesting a 
threatening force is behind any Japanese investment 
that is made in the United States. 





Mitsubishi’s investment in Rock- 
efeller Center was seen by some as 
particularly threatening to America’s 
autonomy. Some media ran pictures 
of kamikaze pilots and referred and 
alluded often to Pearl Harbor. 

Buress points out that what was not 
brought out in the majority of stories 
was that the Rockefellers asked Mit- 
subishi to come in with financial help. 

Buress also pointed to the prevail- 
ing belief that Japan is the biggest 
foreign investor, yet what is rarely 
brought out is that Britain and Dutch 
investments in the United States far 
outnumber the amount of Japanese in- 
vestments. It was also pointed out 
that British investors recently bought 
the Holiday Inn chain of motels, and 
no one raised any public outcry to 
that. 

A problem that exists on the Japan- 
ese side is the popular trend in Japan 
to label every criticism racist, said 
Bill Burger, senior editor of News- 
week. 

“Once you’re accused of being 





ism is that they cause journalists to go 
below the legitimacy of the issues, 
Berger said. 

Suggestions for countering Japan- 
bashing were to look for ways to 
explain issues rather than placing 
blame. 

Also agreed upon by the panel was 
that if more Asian-Americans were in 
management positions the coverage 
and understanding of these issues 
would be better balanced. 


New edition 


The San Francisco Bay Guardian, 
Northern California’s largest alterna- 
tive weekly, is launching a new 
monthly East Bay edition. 

The premier September issue of the 
East Bay Guardian was scheduled to 
be available in Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda, Albany and other cities on 
Aug. 29. 

Like its San Francisco parent, the 
East Bay Guardian will be free. 
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By M.L. Stein 


The faculty adviser of a California 
student newspaper is fighting his dis- 
missal after writing an op-ed piece 
blasting the administration and others 
for allegedly trying to “tone down” 
the publication’s aggressive report- 
ing. 

David C. Henley, a tenured associ- 
ate professor at California State 
Polytechnic University, Pomona, 
said he has filed a grievance against 
the institution in which he is seeking 
reinstatement as adviser and a “full 
public apology ...for my dis- 
missal,” which he called “retaliatory 
and punitive.” 

“Il am angry. humiliated and 
embarrassed at being dismissed from 
my advising post,” he told E&P. “It 
was retaliation for students’ aggres- 
siveness and their criticism of aspects 
of the university administration. Itis a 
textbook case of trying to kill the mes- 
senger.” 

Henley, who will retain his faculty 
position in the Department of Com- 
munications, also is owner and 
publisher of a daily paper, the Lahon- 
tan Valley News and Eagle Standard 
in Fallon, Nev., and was the 1988 
president of the Nevada Press Associ- 
ation. He also is a former reporter and 
Washington-based columnist for the 
late Los Angeles Examiner. 

His firing by Dean James H. Wil- 
liams of the College of Arts came 
about three weeks after the appear- 
ance of his opinion piece in the twice- 
weekly Poly Post in late May. 

Henley wrote: “This academic 
year the Post has covered several 
issues critical to students, faculty, 
staff and administrators. In nearly 
every case Post editors or | have 
received telephone calls or personal 
visits from individuals wishing to stop 
the coverage of the respective issue or 
‘tone it down.’ ” 

He also charged that “We have 
people here who believe it is inappro- 
priate to criticize student and univer- 
sity leadership in the campus press 
but nevertheless maintain a steady 
stream of press releases and other 
self-serving information to the 
Post ... We have people here who 
think it is heretical for the Post even to 
question authority or university lead- 
ership. 

“If we did not write on issues that 
have gotten Post readers steamed 








Student newspaper adviser seeks reinstatement 
Contends college administration is trying to ‘tone down’ reporting 


up... we would be writing about 
nothing more than sports scores and 
news from the campus cow barns.” 

Henley said his department chair- 
man informed him by telephone at 
home that he had been relieved of his 
advisory position at the order of Dean 
Williams. 

“There was no explanation,” 
Henley recalled. “Four years ago, | 
was named Faculty Adviser of the 
Year and all of my annual fitness and 
promotion reports have been superior 
or excellent.” 

Henley, 54, who also heads the 
journalism option in the department, 
said he is currently up for promotion 
to professor. 

In July, Henley wrote to Dean Wil- 
liams, asking for “the reasoning 
behind this dismissal.” 





tion. The dean disclosed that an out- 
side journalist was being considered 
for the Post’s advisership. 

Promotion and tenure in the Cali- 
fornia State University system are 
evaluated by faculty committees, a 
dean and often the central administra- 
tion. However, it is highly unlikely 
that anyone would move up without a 
dean’s approval. 

Lynda Lemley, the Poly Post’s stu- 
dent editor this past year, described 
Henley as “the best thing that has 
happened to this newspaper in a long 
time. 

“He understood that his role was to 
advise us,” she went on. “He never 
hovered over us but he was always 
there to answer questions. There was 
no prior restraint and he was a good 
teacher.” 





“, .. The Poly Post is a learning opportunity and | 
had concerns on how the students were being 


taught.” 





Williams’ reply gave two reasons: 
“the turmoil that plagued the paper” 
during the 1989-90 academic year, 
and “Second, your final editorial in 
the Poly Post did not convey the kind 
of leadership that I expect from a 
media faculty member who has many 
students under his/her tutelage.” 

Williams said he believed the dis- 
missal “was in the best interest of the 
Poly Post staff and the Communica- 
tion Department.” 

“What turmoil?” Henley asked. 
“There was no staff turmoil at all.” 

In an interview with E&P, Williams 
denied that Henley’s firing was cen- 
sorship. 

“IT would fight tooth and nail to 
allow Dr. Henley to publish whatever 
he likes,” the dean continued, “but 
the Poly Post is a learning opportunity 
and I had concerns on how the stu- 
dents were being taught. There were 
lots of concerns and complaints about 
the quality of the content of the Post. I 
have no interest in cracking down, but 
the paper is an instructional compo- 
nent and I want to be sure we are 
competitive with any other journal- 
ism program in the country.” 

Williams said Henley’s removal as 
adviser would not be a factor in Wil- 
liams’ consideration of his promo- 





Lemley said the paper published 
several hard-hitting. stories and edi- 
torials critical of the university presi- 
dent, the Associated Students’ lead- 
ership and bookstore prices. One 
story concerned a CSU trustee who 
lied about her college degree and a 
student opinion piece criticized the 
system’s chancellor, who later 
resigned. 

Henley also is seeking support from 
the California First Amendment 
Coalition, whose board will discuss 
the issue at its October meeting, 
according to its president, Bob Ingle, 
executive editor of the San Jose Mer- 
cury News. 

“My constitutional rights have 
been violated by the university,” 
Henley declared. “I am being penal- 
ized for defending freedom of 
expression.” 

He called Williams’s reasons for his 
dismissal “specious and beneath con- 
tempt.” 

Cal Poly, a fast-growing university 
of 18,000 students, recently was reac- 
credited by the Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges. 

The visiting team, while praising 
the university for having an “able and 
committed faculty and administra- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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WHEN THE 


‘The Palm Beach Post 
NEEDED THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY 


“We chose the GMA SLS-1000! Why? Because of GMA’s commitment 
to engineering and technical innovation for the newspaper mailroom.” 


© The High Speed SLS-1000® and SLS-40® Inserters - from two to forty hoppers and speeds from 25,000 to 40,000 cph 


¢ GMA Package Monitoring System™ (PMS) and Missed Insert Repair System™ (MIRS)—provides 1000 zone capability, 100% product repair : 
and is the most advanced and proven Management and Production Control Reporting System available to the newspaper industry. 


¢ NEWS-GRIP™ Single Gripper Conveyor—Single copy control from press 
folder to the SLS 1000® or SLS 40® and Counter Stacker, at speeds me to 
80,000 copies per hour. 


© Press-to-Pocket™ (PTP) On-Line System—Main jackets up to 160 
pages delivered from the press to the pocket of the High speed 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® at press speeds. 


¢ GMA Line Storage System—Interfaces directly with the 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® and provides insert storage and retrieval 
and automatic buffering and overflow capability. 


© GMA Automatic Hopper Loaders—provides automatic 
jacket and inserting feeding of SLS-1000® and SLS-40® _ 
_ inserting systems. 

















Buddy Hayden 
leaves AD/SAT 


N.S. “Buddy” Hayden has been 
unsuccessful in his bid to buy out the 
interest of Maxwell Communications 
in Maxwell AD/SAT Inc. and has left 
the company. 

Hayden reportedly resigned as 
president of AD/SAT prior to the start 
of the acquisition negotiations. 

Although Hayden declined much 
comment on the move and Maxwell 
officials could not be reached for 
comment, it was learned that Hay- 
den’s successor will likely come from 
Maxwell-owned MacMillan Publish- 
ing, rather than from inside AD/SAT. 

In addition, AD/SAT, which had 
operated fairly autonomously, repor- 
tedly will be brought into a more 
structured reporting procedure, 
although it was unclear under which 
group it would be placed. 

As E&P went to press, further 
details were not available. 

Hayden began AD/SAT as a devel- 
opment project in 1984, becoming 
president when the company was for- 
mally established in 1985. 

Prior to AD/SAT, Hayden was 
president of the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner and Hearst’s Los Angeles 
Community Newspaper Group. He 
has served as a reporter, editor and 
then publisher of newspapers that 
include the Philadelphia Bulletin, the 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, the 
Oregon Statesman and Capital Jour- 
nal, the Huntington (W.Va.) Herald 
Advertiser & Herald Dispatch and the 
Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald. Hayden 
began his newspaper career as a copy- 
boy at the Miami Herald. 


SPJ moves 


The Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists has completed its move to 
DePauw University, where it was 
founded in 1909, in Greencastle, Ind. 


Actress sues 
to recover photo 


Actress Lisa Bonet wants a federal 
judge to order the National Enquirer 
to hand over a negative of her baby 
daughter. 

Attorneys for Bonet filed a motion 
in U.S. District Court asking a federal 
judge to make “the seedier elements 
of the paparazzi” produce a stolen 
negative of the actress’s baby girl 
Zoe. 








Zoe Kravitz was only a month old 
when Bonet’s mother, Arlene Bonet, 
left a roll of film to be developed at a 
Reseda, Calif., store owned by Ameri- 
can Drug Stores Inc., attorneys say. 

When a missing photo from the roll 
appeared in the Jan. 10, 1989 National 
Enquirer, Bonet and her mother sued 
the store chain. 

Attorneys say the Enquirer’s origi- 
nal negative will prove that the drug- 
store clerk stole it. 

Claiming they are protected by the 
First Amendment from revealing 
sources, Enquirer employees refuse 
to say how much they paid for the film 
or who sold it to them. 

— AP 


ANPA, NAB hire 
consulting firm 


The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the News- 
paper Advertising Bureau have 
announced a study that will examine 
ways in which the two organizations 
might work more closely to better 
serve their members. 

Selected to conduct the study of 
options for a possibly more formal- 
ized relationship between the two 
organizations was the consulting firm 
of Booza Allen & Hamilton Inc. 

The study, expected to take several 
months, will be supervised by a joint 
ANPA/NAB committee chaired by 
ANPA director Frank Batten, chair- 
man of Landmark Communications 
Inc., and NAB vice chairman J. 
Stewart Bryan III, chairman, presi- 
dent and CEO of Media General. 


Recent grad works 
as interne in 
Persian Gulf 


Only months after graduation, a 
1990 Ohio University journalism stu- 
dent will be working as a foreign news 
interne in the United Arab Emirates 
on the troubled Persian Gulf. 

Laurie Lande flew to the Middle 
East Sept. 2 to begin an internship 
with the Gulf News, an English-lan- 
guage daily newspaper in Dubai. The 
United Arab Emirates borders Saudi 
Arabia and is to the south of Kuwait 
and Iraq. 

Lande was selected for a foreign 
news internship sponsored by the 
National Council on U.S.-Arab Rela- 
ticns last spring, an internship she had 
specifically sought. 





While in Dubai, Lande will provide 
news reports for Scripps Howard and 
Cox news services. Her contact for 
the Cox newspaper group will be 
Andrew Alexander, a former editor of 
the Ohio University Post, who is now 
foreign editor for Cox. 


Carriers get 
scholarships 


The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch has 
awarded $37,622 in scholarships dur- 
ing the first year of its Youth Carrier 
Scholarship Program. 

Presently, the Dispatch has 
$556,000 in scholarship funds avail- 
able for 173 carriers and former car- 
riers. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 9) 





Atex computers. Since the 386 is 
often more powerful than all of the 
CPUs in many older, editorial com- 
puter systems, it is significant that all 
of this work is done, easily, on the PC 
and not on the minicomputer system. 

It is our understanding that the 
Atex PC News Layout product men- 
tioned in your article uses the IBM PC 
solely to emulate the now obsolete 
GT68 graphics terminal. Atex’s 
“standard platform solution” con- 
tinues to use the DEC J11 to do all of 
the processing work. Our products, 
PC NEWS Layout and Editorial 
NEWS Layout, actually use the full 
processing power of the 286 or 386 
computer. These products do not bur- 
den the host computer. Information 
Engineering’s systems operate inde- 
pendently, or in cooperation with 
existing publishing systems from a 
variety of manufacturers, including 
Atex. 

Because they are self-contained 
systems, and, therefore, do not rely 
on tight integration with proprietary 
closed architectures, Information 
Engineering’s products can neither 
cause nor be affected by failures in the 
host system. By the same token, 
Information Engineering’s products 
cannot and do not extract any perfor- 
mance penalty when attached to 
another editorial or production sys- 
tem. 

Thank you for the opportunity to 
issue this clarification statement. 


Amy J. FALON 


(Information Engineering Associ- 
ates Inc., Bedford, Mass.) 
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We're helping NIE 
give Johnny a good reason to read. 


Why Johnny can’t read could be because he thinks 
he’s got better things to view. 


The good news is we can draw the video generation 
back to the power of the printed word through 
sponsorship of Newspaper in Education programs. 


That’s why Kruger is underwriting a significant 
portion of the NIE campaign with donations to 
schools through customers who offer these programs. 


The newspaper medium bridges the gap between 
textbook learning and the real world. The practical 
literacy newspapers provide also offers young 
minds the opportunity to develop a lasting sense 
of social and civic responsibility. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to spread 
the good word on the printed page. Call your 
Kruger sales representative for all the facts. 
Together we can reach a generation of Johnnys. 


Gs Kruger 


We're making news in newsprint technology. 








IN BRIEF 








Bartholomew 
to be honored 


The Northern California chapter of 
the Downhold Club will honor the late 
Frank H. Bartholomew, the only 
president of the United Press and 
United Press International, on Sept. 
28 with a bronze plaque. 

Antonia Bartholomew, his widow, 
will unveil the plaque in the ballroom 
of the Italianate villa she has created 
in Sonoma, Calif., which jointly 
memorializes the news executive and 
Count Agoston Harasthy, famed Cali- 
fornia wine pioneer. 

Robert Tatarian, retired U.P. edi- 
tor in chief, wrote the copy for the 
plaque. 

The villa is a reconstruction of the 
edifice erected by the Hungarian rev- 
olutionary in 1857 on what is now the 
Bartholomew Buena Vista vineyard 
estate. 


Bureau moves 


PR Newswire has moved its Minne- 
apolis bureau into expanded offices to 
accommodate a larger staff and 
upgraded telecommunications facili- 
ties. 

Formerly known as Publicity Cen- 
tral, the bureau has relocated to 970 
E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn., 55414-1314. The telephone 
number is 612-331-7800 and the 
bureau manager continues to be 
Deborah Smith. 


Alternative 
weekly closes 


The Vanguard Press, a weekly 
alternative newspaper published for 
the past 12-and-a-half years in Bur- 
lington, Vt., by Nat Winthrop, sched- 
uled its last issue for Aug. 30. 

Winthrop is to be co-publisher of a 
new venture, the Vermont Times, 
with Suzanne Gillis, former publisher 
of the now-defunct Vermont Women. 


AP expands 
tv coverage 


The Associated Press is expanding 
its coverage of television. 

AP television writers now regularly 
offer stories tailored for use in 
weekend newspapers. Titled 
“TViews,” each is approximately 1,200 








words long and will move about 10 
days in advance. 

The first in the series looks at the 
proliferation of “infomercials,” the 
program-length commercials that first 
appeared on cable and obscure inde- 
pendent channels. 


Scranton gets 
Sunday paper 


Two months after the demise of the 
134-year-old Scrantonian Tribune, 
northeastern Pennsylvania residents 
have another Sunday paper. 

Sixty-five former employees of the 
Tribune have published the first edi- 
tion of The Sunday Sun, headquar- 
tered in Scranton but published in 
neighboring Wilkes-Barre. 

General manager Mitch Gro- 
chowski, a former seporter and union 
official at the Tribune, cited two rea- 
sons for the new paper’s start-up: jobs 
for 210 laid-off employees, and a 
choice for area residents. 

Plans had originally called for a 
debut issue of 64 pages, but when 
advertising sales closed, there was 
enough for a 96-page paper. 

About 40,000 papers will be printed 
and distributed to 500 newsstands in 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Wayne and 
Susquehanna counties, for the time 
being relying on newsstands and 
“bundle drops” in certain neighbor- 
hoods. 


East Europeans 
chosen as fellows 


Eight East European journalists 
have been chosen as the first Times 
Mirror Fellows and are slated to come 
to the U.S. in the fall for three months 
to work at American newspapers. 

Those chosen as fellows, their 
affiliations and the papers they will 
work for are: Krystyna Lubelska, an 
editor, Zycie Warszawy, Warsaw, the 
Los Angeles Times; Vladimir Mate- 
jovsky, commentator, Mlada fronta, 
Prague, the Baltimore Sun; Emoke 
Nagy, reporter, Magyar Nok Lapja, 
Budapest, New York Newsday; 
Witold Pasek, investigative reporter, 
Gazeta Wyborcza, Warsaw, The 
Morning Call in Allentown, Pa.; Pal 
Reti, head of the Opinions depart- 
ment, Heti Vilaggazdasag (World 
Economic Weekly), Budapest, the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant; Tomas 
Smetanka, foreign editor, Lidove 
Noviny, Prague, Newsday on Long 
Island; Ivana Stepankova, commen- 





tator, Mlada fronta, Prague, the Los 
Angeles Times’ Washington bureau; 
and Eniko Tegyi, cultural reporter 
and theater critic, Magyar Nemczet, 
Budapest, the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Time and The Advocate in Stamford, 
Conn. 

The journalists were chosen by a 
panel of editors from Times Mirror 
newspapers. The fellowship program 
is being administered by the Times 
Mirror Center for the People & the 
Press in Washington, D.C. 


Newsroom 
romance 
in New Haven 


Corporate concern for the non- 
smoker has triggered a romance at the 
New Haven (Conn.) Register, where 
smoking “fueled the fires of love for 
two employees who frequented a 
smoking room in the Register’s 
cafeteria,” reported the newspaper. 

Terry McGrath, 45, is the chief 
switchboard operator and is now 
engaged to Michael, a temporary 
employee in the Register’s business 
office who asked that his last name 
not be printed. 

“The first thing we talked about 
was the company’s smoking rules and 
regulations,” said McGrath. Before 
long they were taking smoking breaks 
together and, last January, they began 
dating. 

Having dated men who wouldn’t let 
her smoke in their cars and who lec- 
tured her about the dangers of smok- 
ing, “it was nice to have it clear from 
the start that we had this in com- 
mon,” said McGrath. 

After three months and 90 packs of 
cigarettes later, Michael proposed. 


D.C.-area papers 
form ad network 


Six community newspaper groups 
in the Washington D.C. area have 
formed the Washington Community 
Newspaper Network to offer one- 
order, one-bill advertising sales. 

Included in the group are DCI Pub- 
lishing Inc., Arundel Newspapers, 
Dear Communications Inc., Express 
Newspapers, Register Newspaper, 
Associates and the Northwest Cur- 
rent/Kensington News. 

Each organization will continue to 
operate its newspapers indepen- 
dently, while the network sales will be 
handled by an Alexandria, Va.-based 
staff. 
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Certification © 
procedure is 
almost ready 


The Journalism Education Associ- 
ation commission of the Gannett 
Foundation has nearly completed its 
three-year effort to develop a national 
certification procedure of high school 
journalism teachers. 

The commission has developed 
criteria and mechanism for recogniz- 
ing those who qualify as journalism 
teachers on two levels, certified and 
master. 

A national certification procedure 
would in no way give JEA power to 
determine who may or may not teach 
journalism, but it will provide a way 
for teachers who are adequately pre- 
pared to teach journalism to have 
their background recognized, and 
those who do not have proper qualifi- 
cations criteria upon which to work 
toward improvement. 

Certification options, including 
college courses, correspondence 
courses and workshops, will be 
spelled out in materials being devel- 
oped for colleges and universities that 
offer teacher training in journalism. 

The commission members are from 
all sections of the country and include 
high school journalism teachers and 
college professors who train journal- 
ism teachers. 


Convictions upheld 


in Greek wiretap 


A Greek appeals court has upheld 
the conviction of the publisher and 
the former managing editor of a lead- 
ing Greek daily in the phone-tapping 
of the New York Times’ Athens 
bureau, a court spokesman said. 

The three-member court sentenced 
the two men to 20 days in jail, but they 
were permitted to avoid imprison- 
ment by paying a fine of an undis- 
closed amount, said the spokesman. 

Under Greek law, people convicted 
of crimes not related to narcotics may 
pay to reduce or eliminate prison 
terms that are less than 18 months. 

The decision upheld the 1985 con- 
victions of Ethnos publisher George 
Bobolas and former managing editor 
Alekos Filippopoulos. 

They were found guilty of provid- 
ing the former socialist government of 
Premier Andreas Papandreou with 
tapes of conversations from the home 
and office of a journalist working for 
the Times and London’s Daily Tele- 
graph in 1983. 

— AP 
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1991 Jefferson Fellowships 
for Journalists 


The East-West Center in Honolulu, Hawaii, invites 
applications from mid-career journalists for the Jeffer- 
son Fellowship program from April 7 to June 7, 1991. 


Each spring, journalists from the United States, 
Asia and the Pacific spend four weeks at the East-West 
Center in intensive study of Asian and American pol- 
itics, economy, energy, environment, and culture. The 
American Fellows then embark on a month of travel 
to Asia and the Pacific, while the Asian journalists travel 
in the United States. The Fellows return to the East- 
West Center for a week of discussion. Since 1967, more 
than 180 editors, reporters and broadcasters have par- 
ticipated. 


|B) 27.0 B) Hi En) cean @ Lei ce) oles am toa bo 0 a ce) am onto) ccm bal ceyacat-ie(e)ay 
please contact: 

John Schidlovsky 

Curator, Jefferson Fellowships 

East-West Center 

1777 East-West Road 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


(808) 944-7340 


East-West Center & Honolulu, Hawaii 


The East-West Center is‘a nonprofit institution established by Congress in 1960 
Fellowships at the East-West Center are funded by Congress for cultural and educa 
tional exchange, by grants from Asian and Pacific governments, and by grants from 
private foundations and business enterprises 
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By M.L. Stein 


In a ruling that a media attorney 
calls a triumph for California’s bat- 
tered shield law, a judge ruled that an 
Oakland Tribune reporter does not 
have to give defense lawyers his con- 
fidential notes in a murder case. 

“There’s still life in the shield law 
after Delaney,” exulted Tribune 
attorney Judith Epstein. 

She was referring to last May’s 
California Supreme Court decision 
that said the shield law does not pro- 
tect a news reporter from testifying in 
criminal cases when the testimony is 
essential to the defendant’s case. 





Felon wins $800 
damage award 
against paper 


A Virginia circuit court jury has 
awarded $800 in damages to a felon 
after a daily newspaper misidentified 
him in a photo caption as a bank rob- 
ber. 

Robert Lee Carper, who is serving 
seven years in prison for possession 
of cocaine with intent to distribute it, 
had sought $2 million, including 
$500,000 in punitive damages. His 
defamation suit was against Shenan- 
doah Publishing House Inc. of Stras- 
burg, owners of the Northern Virginia 
Daily. 

Judge Robert K. Woltz ruled that 
the jury could not award punitive 
damages, and he said Carper’s attor- 
ney, E. Eugene Gunter, failed to 
prove the newspaper acted mali- 
ciously when it incorrectly labeled 
Carper as Jamie Alan Yoder. The 
Yoder story, with the mislabeled 
photo, appeared Feb. 15, 1989. 

Gunter asked Judge Woltz to set 
aside the jury’s verdict because the 
award was inadequate. He was to file 
a motion by Aug. 31. 

John F. Horan Jr., general manager 
and editor of the daily, said he was 
satisfied with the decision. David J. 
Andre, the newspaper’s attorney, 
said the jury’s decision indicates that 
photographer Alan J. Lehman could 
have been more careful but that Car- 
per really did not suffer. 


ation, embarrassment and stress as a 
result. 





Carper claimed his reputation was | 
tarnished and that he suffered humili- | 





California judge upholds shield law in murder case 


The court then upheld a contempt 
order against a Los Angeles Times 
reporter and photographer who had 
refused to testify about an arrest they 
had witnessed of Sean Patrick Dela- 
ney, who was charged with carrying 
an illegal weapon. 

In the Oakland case, reporter 
Harry Harris was ordered to hand 
over notes from an interview with a 
man who had given police tips that led 
to the arrest of reputed Oakland drug 
kingpin Emanuel Lacy and two asso- 
ciates, all defendants in a drug-related 
murder case. 

“We have to weigh the tremendous 
interests of the defendants against the 
profound interests of society in a free 
press,” said Oakland Municipal 
Judge Carol A. Corrigan. 

In February 1989, Harris and the 
Tribune were held in contempt of 
court by Judge Corrigan when they 
refused to comply with her order to 
turn over Harris’ notes. 


Corrigan said she wanted to exam- 
ine the notes to determine if there was 
a “reasonable possibility” they could 
lead to the suspects’ exoneration. The 
Tribune’s appeal of her decision was 
denied and a higher court approved 
her review of the notes. 

Corrigan concluded that relin- 
quishing Harris’ notes would have a 
“chilling effect” on the ability of a 
reporter to interview confidential 
sources. 

“Reporters should take heart from 
this,” said Epstein of the Oakland law 
firm of Crosby, Heafey, Roach & 
May. “It’s an extraordinarily impor- 
tant case.” 


But Leroy Aarons, the Tribune’s 
senior vice president/news, while 
pleased with the ruling, commented: 
“On the other hand, decisions such as 
Delaney that affect the protection of 
sources worry me.” 

Harris, who had faced a jail sen- 
tence, remarked: “This lifts a two- 
year burden from my shoulders that | 
believe had, at least, a subconscious 
impact on my ability to do my job.” 

Corrigan decided that the notes 
would not significantly aid the defen- 
dants but, if they did, she, would have 
handed them over to their lawyers, 
she said. 

The Delaney decision drew a mixed 
opinion among journalists and media 
lawyers in California. 

Mel Opotowsky, then chairman of 
the California First Amendment 





Coalition, termed it “deeply disturb- 
ing” but attorney Rex Heinke, who 
represented the Los Angeles Times in 
Delaney, called it a “qualified victory 
for reporters.” 

In the Harris case, Epstein had 
argued that his notes are protected by 
a “qualified privilege” of the First 
Amendment and the California Con- 
stitution. 

Epstein told E&P that Judge Corri- 
gan, Delaney notwithstanding, was 
willing “under the most difficult of 
circumstances” to rule in Harris’ 
favor. 


Attorneys: don’t 
worry about 
Milkovich ruling 


Last June’s U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling that opinion has no more First 
Amendment protection than regular 
speech is not the calamity feared by 
some members of the press and con- 
stitutional scholars, three media 
attorneys assert. 

Writing in the July 30 issue of the 
National Law Journal, Robert S. 
Warren, Rex S. Heinke and Kelli L. 
Sager said that “perhaps the greatest 
danger” in the Milkovich v. Lorain 
Journal Co. decision “is the threat of 
a self-fulfilling prophecy ... that 
press reports that exaggerate its 
impact will spawn additional litigation 
by individuals who incorrectly 
believe that their opportunities for 
success have now been tremendously 
increased.” 

The case revolved around a defa- 
mation suit filed nearly 15 years ago 
by a high school wrestling coach 
against the Lake County (Ohio) 
News-Herald, owned by the Lorain 
Journal Co. (E&P, June 30, 1990.) 

The coach sued over a sportswrit- 
er’s column with the head “Maple 
beat the law with the ‘big lie.” ” The 
column said the coach, Michael Mil- 
kovich, lied during a hearing about 
an altercation at a wrestling match. 

The Law Journal authors, all mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles firm of Gib- 
son, Dunn & Crutcher, which repre- 
sents several media clients including 
the Los Angeles Times, wrote: “The 
key issue, as the Supreme Court 
reiterated in Milkovich, is and always 
has been whether the statement com- 
plained of is a statement of fact, which 
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cannot be proven false. 

“The proper focus, therefore, is on 
an element of the plaintiff's prima 
facie case — whether there is a state- 
ment of fact — rather than on the 
more metaphysical concept of 
whether a statement is an ‘opinion.’ ” 

According to the article, the 
Supreme Court for several decades 
has identified various categories of 
statements that are not actionable 
because they are not factual state- 
ments, and thus not capable of being 
proven true or false. 

“Milkovich did nothing to alter or 
abandon these basic categories,” the 
lawyers argued. 

The High Court’s ruling, they con- 
tinued, was simply a reminder that a 
prima facie defamation already 
requires a plaintiff to prove a false and 
defamatory statement of “provable 
fact.” 

The writers pointed out that the two 
dissenting justices in the Milkovich 
ruling, Brennan and Marshall, said 
they essentially agreed with the 
majority’s statement of law, dis- 
agreeing only with the application of 
the law to the particular facts of the 
case. 

If the dissenters had thought the 
“constitutional sky” were falling, 
they would have been the first to 
“sound the alarm,” the article stated. 





It added that, if a similar suit is filed, 
the “worst case scenario” is that 
some lower courts may not carefully 
examine Milkovich but will assume 
from press reaction that all non-fac- 
tual statements are actionable. 

“It is only if we bring about these 
misconceptions by a Chicken Little 
reaction to Milkovich that the consti- 
tutional sky will really fall,” the attor- 
neys concluded. 


Michigan court says 
journalists must 
aid litigants 


Journalists can be compelled to 
turn over nonconfidential information 
to litigants, a Michigan appellate 
court panel has ruled. 

In a ruling seen as a big setback to 
press freedom, the panel ruled that 
nonconfidential information is not 
privileged under Michigan’s strong 
Press Shield Law, nor the U.S. or 
state constitutions. 

The ruling contradicts the more 
common court practice of refusing to 
force journalists to turn over noncon- 
fidential information unless it is cru- 
cial to either side in legal dispute, or 
unobtainable by any other means. 





The panel declared that compelling 
journalists to produce nonconfiden- 
tial information in court does not 
compromise or interfere with news 
gathering. 


The panel made its ruling on an 
appeal from the Ann Arbor News, 
which was ordered by a lower court to 
turn over 20 unpublished photographs 
of a 1986 fire at an Ann Arbor video 
business to American Employers 
Insurance Co. 


American Employers wants the 
photographs as part of its defense of a 
lawsuit brought by the video busi- 
ness, whose damage claims were 
rejected by the insurer. The insurer 
argues that the fire was arson. 

An attorney for the Ann Arbor 
News said a decision on whether to 
appeal had not yet been made. 


L.I. weeklies 
expanding 


Richner Publications Inc. has 
announced an expansion on the south 
shore of Long Island, N.Y., of its 
eight weekly community newspapers 
into Valley Stream and Rockville 
Centre, with new publications mod- 
eled after its Nassau Herald. 
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You may not have realized it, but BAKE-OFF® 
is a registered trademark of The Pillsbury Company. 
No other contest may legally use it. So please only 
use BAKE-OFF® when referring to the Pillsbury 
BAKE-OFF® Cooking and Baking Contest. 





©The Pillsbury Company 1990 
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Ownership changes 








The San Gabriel (Calif.) Valley Tri- 
bune, a subsidiary of the Thomson 
Newspapers group, has acquired 
majority ownership interest in the 
Pasadena Star-News, Tribune 
publisher F. Al Totter announced. 

Totter said the purchase was 
achieved by acquiring common stock 
previously owned by W. Dean Single- 
ton, head of MediaNews Group. Sin- 
gleton will retain a minority owner- 
ship in Pasadena Newspapers Inc., 
which operates the Star-News, it was 
announced. 

San Gabriel Valley Tribune Inc. 
Management Co., of which Singleton 
is chairman, and Totter is president, 
will continue to provide management 
services to the Star-News, Totter 
said. 

The purchase price was not dis- 
closed. 

San Gabriel Valley Tribune Inc. 
also publishes the Whittier (Calif.) 
Daily News. 

The: management company has 
overseen business operations of the 
Valley Tribune and Star-News for 
more than a year. In early August, the 
company named a single editor, 
George Pinkerton, the Tribune’s 
managing editor, to coordinate news 


coverage of both papers and the Whit- 
tier Daily News. 

The Toronto-based Thomson 
group now has three newspapers in 
Los Angeles County with a combined 
total circulation of 124,000. 

Singleton told E&P that, since the 
management company was “merging 
so many of our operations, it seemed 
to make sense that one or the other 
should have controlling interest.” 

He said that Pasadena News- 
papers Inc., was never a part of 
MediaNews, having been held in a 
trust account for his two children. 

Singleton scoffed at a Los Angeles 
Times report quoting “industry anal- 
ysts” as saying that he sold his Star- 
News stock, which he bought in June 
1989, because he is “highly leveraged 
and needs to reduce his debt.” He 
called the report “absurd.” 

* * * 

The. Catalina Islander, a weekly 
newspaper on Santa Catalina island 
off the coast of Los Angeles, has been 
sold to Independent News Corp. of 
Rhode Island. 

Donald Root Haney, the Islander’s 
owner-publisher for 35 years, will 
remain with the newspaper during the 
transition period, according to INC 
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president Ted Holmberg. 

Founded in 1914, the Islander’s cir- 
culation reaches a reported 6,800 in 
summer, the big season on the popu- 
lar island. 

Lindsay Lewis, who has been 
publisher of the Suburban Reporter, 
an INC weekly in Houston, was 
named publisher of the Islander. 

INC owns 15 weekly newspapers in 
Texas; the Kent County (R.I.) Daily 
Times; the South County Spectator, 
also in Rhode Island; Good Times, a 
Santa Cruz, Calif., entertainment 
weekly, and Cruzan, a bimonthly 
tourist magazine in California. 

The sale of Islander assets was 
effective July 31, 1990. The price was 
not disclosed. 

Mel Hodell of Montclair, Calif., 
was the broker. 

The purchase gives INC a reported 
total newspaper circulation of 
500,000. 


* * * 


Thomas P. Haley’s Pacific Media 
Inc. Group has acquired Murray 
Publishing Co. and Flaherty Newspa- 
pers, both of Seattle, making it the 
largest community publishing firm in 
the Greater Seattle area with a com- 
bined circulation of over 800,000. 

Haley, president of Pacific Media 
and a longtime newspaper executive, 
said the purchase includes eight com- 
munity weeklies, two community 
monthlies, two special-interest news- 
papers, two weekly shoppers and a 
commercial printing plant. 

Haley was most recently president 
of Founders Communications, a 
group of 18 publications in the Hous- 
ton area. 

Murray Publishing Co. was owned 
by John S. Murray, who purchased 
the Queen Anne News in 1953 and the 
Magnolia News and Issaquah Press 
in 1968. 

Flaherty Newspapers was founded 
in 1924 by the late James Flaherty 
with the Beacon Hill News. Other 
Flaherty weeklies include the South 
District Journal, Capitol Hill Times, 
University Herald and North Central 
Outlook. 

Dennis Law will continue as 
publisher of the Fiaherty group and as 
vice president of Pacific Media 
Group. 

Haley said that Pacific Media will 
take an aggressive role in managing 
growth and acquiring other commu- 
nity newspapers. 

The Murray and Flaherty sales 
were handled by Gauger Media Ser- 
vices. 
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One Media Buy Delivers 
All of Houston’s Customers 


Whether you want to target a small portion of Houston or 
blanket the market, The Houston Chronicle delivers. 


As your direct link to the vibrant and growing Houston market, The 
Houston Chronicle continues to lead the way in the development of 
innovative advertising options designed to deliver Houston’s customers 
to your doorstep. And now, with the addition of door-to-door 
Non-Subscriber Delivery (NSD), Chronicle advertisers can reach over 
1.2 million households — virtually every house in the market! 


Customized to Your Needs 


With our constantly updated data base and experienced, reliable 
delivery force, The Houston Chronicle gets your message to your most 
promising prospects. Best of all, we'll customize it to your needs: 

= Target customers in as few as one zip code or as many as you wish 
= Send your message to virtually every house in the market 

= Run an insert or even a seasonal catalog 


More Customers and a Lower CPM 


When you want to attract Houston’s customers cost-efficiently and 
effectively, depend on The Houston Chronicle to: 

= Replace costly and often ineffective solo and marriage mail programs 
= Avoid costly duplication that occurs with a two-newspaper buy 

= Reach consumers that don't buy any newspapers 


Sales for the Holidays and All Year Long 


Put The Chronicle to work for you for the holidays and all year long. 
You'll enjoy a large, captive audience — 8 out of 10 non-subscribing 
consumers that receive the NSD package say they read it. Want to see 
NSD in action? Ask about our NSD Video presentation by calling your 
Chronicle marketing consultant or Chronicle Advertising today at 
713/220-7080. 


Sources: Verified Audit Circulation for ThisWeek, August 1990. 


Houston Chronicle 


Houston’s primary advertising investment 





From the Editor’s Desk 


The retailers of America are the prime movers 
of goods in the nation. Sales of the leading chains 
are measured in billions of dollars. Small stores 
add billions more. In many ways, today’s mer- 
chants drive the economy. 

Newspapers are the number one advertising 
medium in the U.S. They attract far more ad 
dollars than their competition, and they bring 
buyers and sellers together on a daily basis. 

People know they can locate good values for 
almost anything they need by checking the ads in 
their local paper. 

Now the pace of change is speeding up in these 
two giant marketing forces. The key words are 
new competition. The battle cry is, “Serve your 
customers!” 

It’s an exciting time to be in either business, but 
only if you handle uncertainty well, because what 
was good enough a few years ago in retailing or 
newspaper publishing may not meet the custom- 
ers’ needs today. 

This section, Partners in Profits, is a report on: 


1) How changes in retailing affect the way 
retailers use newspaper advertising 

2) How newspapers are responding to meet the 
media needs of their retail advertisers. 

3) Ideas and resources to help these partners 
work well together. 


This is a positive section, because good things 
are happening on both sides of the partnership. In 
our view, change is not ‘a threat, change is an 
opportunity. 

This is a specific section. There are 58 ideas 
from successful newspaper ad directors and pro- 
motion executives in these pages. In addition, 
seven major retail trends are described in terms of 
their advertising impact. 

The biggest surprise for the people preparing 
this section is how similar the important factors 
are in both businesses. Over and over again, we 
heard from retailers and newspaper executives 
that the keys in THIS business are: 


@ Stay close to your customer 

@ Develop creative programs and give your 
customers what they want today 

@ Be competitive and communicate your 
strengths 

@ Deliver the best value you can. 


These are the foundation blocks of the new 
partnership for retailers and newspapers. When 
they are at work on both sides, the results are 
outstanding. We know because the people who 
are making it work told us so. 

On the following pages you will find data, fore- 
casts, ideas and reports of business leaders who 
are making the retailer/newspaper partnership 
work well. 

There is a lot of hard work reflected in these 
programs, but nobody ever said that strengthen- 
ing a partnership between two of the most power- 
ful marketing forces in the world would be easy. 

However, we hope that what you find in this 
section will make your job just a little easier. 


Ln Dm 
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Today’s competitive pressures are 
creating real dilemmas for all of us. 
The three major factors affecting 
retailing as we begin the nineties are: 


@ The technology revolution in 
retail systems 

@ The ways our customers are 
changing, and 

@ The polarization of the retail 
industry. 


Starting with technology, what do 
the following things have in common? 
Network radio, the Toni Wave home 
permanent, Life magazine, CNN, 
Eastern Europe and Marshall Mc- 
Luen? 

These things represent a chrono- 
logical history of the last half of this 
century and they are the best example 
I can give of the revolution that has 
taken place in technology and com- 
munication. This is a revolution that 
has changed how we “do” retailing.: 

The Toni Wave home permanent 
was the first product to use national 
network radio to advertise its exis- 
tence, its benefits and its availability. 
Now women on farms in lowa and 
Minnesota, Kansas and Montana, 
could hear about the Toni Wave and 
all its wonders. Now women all 
across rural America could avail 
themselves of the same fashion as 
women in the cities. 





“Customers of the ’90s 
will be even smarter and 
less loyal” 





Life magazine gave us pictures of 
the Toni Wave to support what the 
women of America had heard on net- 
work radio. And seeing the results, 
women said, “I can do that” and 
bought and used the Toni Wave. 

CNN reminds us today just how 
small the world really is. We have 
watched dramatic changes taking 
place in East and West Germany and 
the Soviet Union. People there have 
been watching us and have seen the 
creature comforts and the quality of 
life here. 

Economic thrust has led to political 








The CEO of Dayton Hudson 
Corporation, Kenneth Macke, discusses: 


Prosperous partnerships 


demands and dramatic changes have 
resulted. In fact, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently reported that when Gor- 
bachev wants to make an announce- 
ment, he calls CNN before he tells 
Pravda or Tass. 

The “global village” that Marshall 
McLuen talked about in the fifties is 
here and we are a part of that. No 
longer is there a big lead time between 
the fashion houses in Europe and the 
next season when we see that fashion 
here. Our customers are saying, “I 
saw it on television and | want it 
now.” We have to provide it now. 

Our challenge in the 1990s is clear: 
it is how we respond and change 
because of new technology. We must 
have an orientation to respond as 
rapidly as our customer wants it. 


Rapid Response Essential 

Every retailer in America is work- 
ing to improve that rapid response. 
Some say that logistics is the last fron- 
tier in retailing. For us that means 
better customer service, including 
better in-stock, clearer pricing, faster 
checkouts and easier returns. In 
short, getting the right merchandise to 
the right place and, in this competitive 
environment, at the right time for the 
right money. 

At Dayton Hudson we have been 
able to afford the technology. We 
have spent millions of dollars to put 
the systems in place, to assure excel- 
lent service for our customers. 


Know your customer 

The second issue we must deal with 
in the ’90s is the customer. The speed 
of communication is forcing partner- 
ships with customers based on more 
trust than ever before. To build that 
kind of relationship, we have to con- 
tinue to keep on top of the demo- 
graphics. We must be aware of how 
the demographics are changing 
because they are changing how we 
execute our strategies. 

For example, we have a strategy we 
call micromarketing. Although we are 
mass merchandisers we must meet 
the needs of specific markets. His- 
panic markets need smaller-size 
fashions. North Dakota’s Scandina- 

(Continued on page 4R) 
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What is 
ADSPACE? 


ADSPACE is the key to news- 
paper space reservations and 
orders. Developed by Maxwell 
AD/SAT, the ADSPACE soft- 
ware package runs on your 
Mac or PC and connects to a 
standard telephone line. And 
its ease of operation and 
unique communications capa- 
bilities bring retail advertisers 
and newspapers together in a 
matter of minutes. 

Just add up the number of 
hours spent by hundreds of 
retail advertisers daily to send 
space reservations manually 
to our nation’s newspapers, 
and you'll see why ADSPACE is 
the answer. It systemizes, 
organizes and standardizes the 
entire process—all in a matter 
of mintues. 

ADSPACE is designed to 
reserve space electronically 
for one ad in an unlimited 
number of newspapers, or for 
any number of ads in a single 
newspaper. By minimizing the 
time spent on the telephone 
reserving space, ADSPACE 
improves each retailer's pro- 
ductivity. Reservations are 
received by the newspaper, 
unattended—24 hours a day! 

ADSPACE features easy-to- 
use management reports, and 
delivers a complete record of 
each insertion, time and date 
stamped, recording names of 
both sender and respondent. 

On top of all its benefits, 
ADSPACE is user friendly, too. 
The program proceeds from a 
main menu and utilizes simple 
commands and key strokes. 
You dont have to be a com- 
puter whiz kid, nor do you 
have to learn a new computer 
language to run ADSPACE. 
Easy does it, all the way! 
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vian communities need larger-size 
fashion. Florida stores need lawn and 
garden advertising year-round; North 
Dakota stores do not. 

Baby boomers, our core custom- 
ers, have hit their peak spending 
years. This is affecting our merchan- 
dise mix and space allocation. We 
know they are interested in fashion 
basics, quality merchandise, conven- 
ience and service. We know that they 
will become even more demanding — 
emphasizing convenience and qual- 
ity. 

Customers are smarter 

We know the customer of the °90s 
will be even smarter. They will be less 
loyal and more comfortable with their 
ability to make their own shopping 
decisions. Retailers will have to 
deliver what they say they will deliver 
or their customers will go somewhere 
else. 


We also know that the graying mar- 
ket will be a major customer segment 
in the "90s. This market has tremen- 
dous financial clout. They are selec- 
tive, savvy about quality, committed 
to fashion basics and command ser- 
vice and convenience. 





to “narrowcast” with local media 
advertising. No longer is it the cus- 
tomer. Today it is the customers, 
each with different expectations. The 
strategy we pursue is geared to our 
definition of our customers and our 
knowledge of our customer base. It is 
different for our department stores 
and for our discount stores. It is dif- 
ferent for our Dayton’s department 
stores in Minneapolis than for, say, 
the May department stores here in 
Los Angeles (or Bergdorf Goodman 
in Manhattan). 

Today, 1990, things are moving so 
fast that we have to put our courage 
on the line more than ever before. The 
customer of the 90s is more accepting 
of trends. They view brand and pri- 
vate labels about the same. They do 
not expect the same quality in a dis- 
count store that they find in a depart- 
ment store, but they do expect the 
discount store to have as good or bet- 
ter quality than any of the comparable 
competition. 

Those retailers who have lost their 
way are those who have lost touch 
with their customers. This is part of 
the challenge and the opportunity 
every publisher faces as well. For 
you, it is things like audited circula- 
tion and targeted marketing. 

We count on the media to give us 
the choices in how we communicate 
with our customers. This makes it 





“We are tailoring our advertising to... what is most 
convenient for today’s time-poor customer” 





One of the challenges we face is 
that we have to be more national and 
more global in our thinking, because 
our customer is more national and 
more global in her thinking. That cre- 
ates a real dichotomy for us: to have a 
national/global perspective but pro- 
vide merchandise and service on a 
local basis. (Editor’s comment: Select 
styles, quality levels and values from 
suppliers all over the globe; and then 
tailor merchandise selections for 
local markets to match each market’ s 
preferences and seasonal buying pat- 
terns.) 

Regarding media: we recognize the 
fact that more people are watching 
television and listening to the radio 
and we are tailoring our advertising to 
support both the merchandising and 
the local markets — again, what is 
most convenient for today’s time- 
poor consumers. 


Media narrowcasting 
In our own business, we have had 





more important for you to educate us 
in your total demographics. It is very 
wrong for us to advertise on any 
medium if that medium reaches the 
wrong audience. Perhaps this is one 
area where we could develop new 
partnerships with you. 


“Whatever is not 
nailed down is mine” 

Customers are the reason for the 
third issue I see facing us in the 1990s: 
the polarization of our industry. As 
retailing marches out of the 80s and 
into the °90s, I believe it will be a 
continued free-for-all. Anything 
goes — mostly change. It is a lot like 
Collis Huntington, a ruthless Ameri- 
can railroad man, said a hundred 
years ago about the joys of big busi- 
ness: “Whatever is not nailed down is 
mine.” he said. “Whatever I can pry 

loose is not nailed down.” 
The department store segment of 
retailing is being restructured. The 
survivors will be those who are 





dominant in this category and who 
can successfully operate their compa- 
nies. We believe the survivors in the 
*90s will include three to four majors, 
with strong regional footholds. 

However, when there is a niche, 
someone will fill it. I believe we will 
continue to see the creation of new 
stores. Depth and variety are the 
watchword: take a category and 
exploit it. We will have more power 
retailers, category killers, full-ser- 
vice, self-service and assisted self- 
service stores. There is not much left 
in between and that’s how the cus- 
tomer wants it. 

Full service or self service — the 
polarization is getting greater. The 
weaker players in our business will be 
gone. The marginal players will fall by 
the wayside because of poor execu- 
tion. Retailers that once were offering 
“other services” will continue to get 
out and stick to retailing. The retail 
industry that emerges from this will 
be more polarized with big stores and 
power specialists. 

I believe this “power” has broad 
meaning: it means power with 
sources of supply: it means power 
with customers; it means power in 
marketing to customers. Power can- 
not be abused in setting up partner- 
ships with the customer. 

The changes in retailing: the tech- 
nology revolution, changing custom- 
ers and the polarization of businesses 
have affected the newspaper industry 
as well, and they affect the role of 
advertising and the ways retailers and 
newspapers can work together so that 
we can all prosper. Here are Dayton 
Hudson’s ideas: 


Ideas for newspapers 


It is very important that we work 
together with newspapers to build 
solid Corporate Contracts. We will all 
benefit from a relationship in which 
we work together as partners for suc- 
cess rather than as clients. Dayton 
Hudson has built such a relationship 
in Detroit, where we have Target, 
Mervyn’s and Hudson’s stores, 
which benefits all concerned: retailer, 
publisher and, most importantly, cus- 
tomer. 

Secondly, your cooperation in pro- 
viding audited circulation information 
by ZIP code is vital to retailers plan- 
ning to locate a store in any part of 
your city. This information also helps 
us to determine househoid count and 
target our marketing efforts. 

Also, more flat rates for all sizes of 
pre-prints should allow us to greatly 
increase our advertising coverage. 
For instance, if every newspaper had 
a $20 range from a four-page tab to a 
12-page tab, Target alone would 

(Continued on page 24R) 
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Where the dollars flow 
$35-million gain for 50 papers in first half of 1990 


The good news is that the 47 daily and 41 
Sunday newspapers measured in dollars by 
LNA/Newspapers had a revenue gain in the first 
half of 1990. They took in almost a quarter of a 
billion dollars: $2,487,400,000. The regrettable 
news is that the increase of $35 million was just 
1.5% — probably less than the average rate 
increases involved. 

LNA reports expenditures for 58 classifica- 
tions of retail businesses — from beauty salons 
to variety stores. The ten leading retail businesses 
in newspaper ad dollar volume in the first half of 
1990 are: 


Dollars 


w 
fo 
3 
x 


Type of Business 


Department stores $438.5 
Theaters and other Amusements $242.0 
Furniture stores $181.1 
Food chain stores $169.3 
Real Estate display $155.7 
General Merchandise stores $146.8 
Radio, TV, Record stores $121.9 
Home Furnishing stores $ 92.9 
Professional services $ 72.3 
Lumber & Building materials dirs. $ 57.8 


SCOMADNPHPWN- 


Where gains came from 


Everyone knows readers turn to newspapers 
when they want to know what is available now for 
entertainment, educational opportunities, jobs, 
houses, and professional services. The advertis- 
ers of these retail services certainly know it. 
Driven by a slowing market and seasonal demand 
curves, a very specialized group of advertisers 
were the big gainers in newspaper revenue in the 
first half of 1990. 


In addition, two traditional retailers: furniture 
stores and book, stationary and printing retailers 
are in the major gainers group. 


(in millions) 





Newspapers in this analysis 
The newspapers measured for this report by 
LNA/Newspapers are: 


Market 


Allentown PA 
Annapolis MD 
Asbury Park NJ 
Atlanta GA 
Baltimore MD 
Bergen County NJ 
Boston MA 


Camden NJ 
Chicago IL 


Cincinnati OH 


Cleveland OH 
Contra Costa CA 
Dallas TX 


Denver CO 


Greenwich/ 
Stamford CT 
Gwinnett Cty GA 
Hartford CT 
Honolulu HI 
Houston TX 


Long Island NY 
Los Angeles CA 
LA/Long Beach CA 
LA/San Fernando 
Valley CA 
Minneapolis MN 
New York NY 


Newark NJ 
Oakland CA 
Orange County CA 
Philadelphia PA 


San Francisco CA 


San Jose CA 
Washington DC 
Washington DC 
(Suburban group) 
Westchester/ 
Rockland NY 
Youngstown OH 


Newspaper 


Call - Daily & Sunday 

Capital - Daily & Sunday 

Press - Daily & Sunday 

Journal & Constitution - Daily & Sunday 
Sun - Daily & Sunday 

Record - Daily & Sunday 

Globe - Daily & Sunday 

Herald - Daily & Sunday 

Courier Post - Daily & Sunday 
Tribune - Daily & Sunday 
Sun-Times - Daily & Sunday 
Enquirer - Daily & Sunday 

Post - Evening 

Plain Dealer - Daily & Sunday 
Times - Daily & Sunday 

News - Daily & Sunday 

Times Herald - Daily & Sunday 
Rocky Mountain News - Daily & Sunday 
Post - Daily & Sunday 

Time - Daily & Sunday 
Advocate - Daily & Sunday 
News - Daily & Sunday 

Courant - Daily & Sunday 
Advertiser - Daily & Sunday 
Chronicle - Daily & Sunday 

Post - Daily & Sunday 

Newsday - Daily & Sunday 
Times - Daily & Sunday 
Press-Telegram - Daily & Sunday 


News - Daily & Sunday 
Star-Tribune - Daily & Sunday 
Times - Daily & Sunday 

News - Daily & Sunday 

Post - Daily 

Star-Ledger - Daily & Sunday 
Tribune - Daily & Sunday 
Register - Daily & Sunday 
Inquirer - Daily & Sunday 

News - Daily 

Chronicle - Daily 

Examiner - Daily 

Examiner & Chronicle - Daily & Sunday 
Mercury-News - Daily & Sunday 
Post - Daily & Sunday 


Fairfax Journal - Daily 


Reporter-Dispatch - Daily & Sunday 
Vindicator - Daily & Sunday 








LEADING GAINING CLASSIFICATIONS 
Ranked by dollar gains — all expenditures in millions 


Classification 6 mo. 1989 6 mo. 1990 Dollar Gain % Change 


Educational $ 17.9 $ 37.2 $19.3 107.8% 
Furniture Stores $167.9 $181.1 $13.2 7.9% 
Theaters/Amusements $229.2 $242.0 $12.8 5.6% 
Real Estate Display $145.1 $155.7 $10.6 7.3% 
Help Wanted Display $ 13.2 $ 23.3 $10.1 16.5% 
Professional Service $ 62.2 $ 72.3 $10.1 16.2% 
Books/Printing $ 29.6 $335 $ 3.9 13.2% 





Note: The numbers above are for display ads considered retail ads by LNA/Newspapers. They contain no classified advertising. 
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LEADING LOSING CLASSIFICATIONS 
Ranked by dollar loses — all dollar amounts in millions 
Classification 


Department stores 
Food stores 


6 mo. 1989 


$463.3 
$177.3 


6 mo. 1990 


$438.5 
$169.3 


Dollar Loss 


($24.8) 
($ 8.0) 


% Change 


—5.4% 
—4.5% 


Major General 

Merchandise stores 
Lumber/Building Mats 
Household Appliances 
Home/Auto Supplies 
Drug stores 


1. 
7. 
ie 
5. 
iS: 


($ 6.6) 
($ 6.1) 
($ 2.8) 
($ 2.5) 
($ 2.4) 


—8.4% 
—9.5% 
—5.6% 
—9.0% 
—4.3% 





Leading losing classifications 

The numbers below are very significant, 
because they report that newspapers’ biggest 
advertisers are giving papers fewer advertising 
dollars. The figures below are the result of promo- 
tion cut-backs, diversion of dollars to other media 
and changing marketing strategies. They reflect 
the size of the marketing challenge faced by news- 
papers today. 


Editor’s comments 
These data are important, but so are the reports 
of successful advertising executives in the next 
segment of this special section. The final media 
decisions — how many dollars invested in what 
media — are made at the local and chain head- 





quarters level. They are made based on local 
coverage, rates and competitive factors. 

The newspapers who are gaining where other 
papers are losing are demonstrating what sound 
marketing and pricing practices can do. These 
data are a warning that our best customers as a 
whole are reducing their dependence on newspa- 
pers. 

The best news is that retailers and newspapers 
can give their partnership new meaning and more 
power in the 1990s by looking at what each part- 
ner needs and working together to meet those 
needs. Communication and cooperation work. 
The reports of newspaper executives who are 
making it work are the proof. 





Ernest Speranza is vice president 
of advertising/marketing for Toys ‘R 
Us, the 450-store toy chain which 
dominates the category in the U.S. 
He is also responsible for 150 Kids ‘R 
Us stores and 75 Toys ‘R Us stores 
outside the U.S. His comments on a 
successful partnership with newspa- 
pers were made at the summer 
INAME meeting in Nashville. 

Retailing is war. It has the same 
tactics, the same planning and you are 
really trying to beat your competition. 
We use research to stay on top. 

Our research tells us that there are 
some changes coming down the road 
in the way people shop. Customers 
are no longer concerned with just 
price or even selection. They are 
looking at time. The next issue of 
customer service is getting into the 
store and getting out of the store. 
Here is one example: 

A few years ago, before Christmas, 
people would come into the store, get 
a cart, spend 30 minutes filling it with 
toys, get to the checkout lane and 
then they wouldn’t want to stand in 
line for 45 minutes. They would leave 
the cart standing by itself, all filled up. 
We called the carts “dead soldiers.” 
We installed scanners and got people 








Toys ‘R Us faces war and “Dead Soldiers” 


through the store in almost half the 
time. Now we see a lot fewer dead 
soldiers. 


Today’s approach is: Get them into 
the store with advertising; let them 
browse the stores; and get them out of 
the store quickly. 


We do about 50% of our business in 
the last three months of the year. The 
pressure is on in October, November 
and December. Seven years ago, 
Toys ‘R Us did 150 ROP ads a year 
and a little television. We have 
changed media plans dramatically. 
We have looked for niches that give 
us an advantage over our competi- 
tors. We use Sports Illustrated, 
Sports Illustrated for Kids, Parents, 
USA Today, promotions with 
Women’s Day, and run ads in chil- 
dren’s magazines and Popular 
Mechanics. All these ads are 
designed to focus in on the October- 
December period. 


Once, in an interview, I was asked 
to state briefly what Toys ‘R Us atti- 
tude is toward advertising in the 
fourth quarter. I said, “Nuke ‘em till 
they glow.” We just keep throwing 
ads at them. 


However, we are not wasting 





money out there. The advertising 
budget is about $120 million, with $35 
to $40 million in newspapers. We are 
in 600 newspapers at any given time. 
Our inserts will be in 65 million news- 
papers across the country 14 times a 
year. The newspaper inserts have 
become very important to us. 

We need newspapers, but a survey 
of 18- to 29-year-olds reports weak 
readership of ROP ads. We have to 
find a better way for ads to look better 
and pull better, but the issue is what 
are we going to do to get this young 
group to read and react to ads. If they 
are not reading, and we are not reach- 
ing them, what should we be doing? 

What concerns us, as we get out of 
the October-December period, is how 
we make our advertising work for us 
the other part of the year. We do not 
run sales and newspapers tend to be a 
sales medium — at least that is the 
way the reader perceives it. So we 
always try to advertise a “hot” 
product — whatever is coming out 
that would cause little “shin-kickers” 
to tell their mom: “I want that and | 
want it now.” Mom thinks, “I 
remember seeing it ina Toys ‘R Us ad 
and I know they’ll have the product 
because they advertised it.” 
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WHERE THEY GO 
FOR LESS! 


Are direct mail costs 
squeezing the life out of 
your advertising budget? 
If you're using direct mail now, 
you're spending big bucks to 
get your advertising delivered 
to your customers. And you 
can expect to pay even more in 
the future. Third class mail . 
_ rates have skyrocketed in the 
-_ last year, making direct mail 


The Syracuse Newspapers 

can deliver your single or 

multi-page circular to your targeted 
customers in the Syracuse area. And 
well deliver it where and when you 
want it. Morning or evening. 

Any day of the week. 


To make The Syracuse Newspapers part 
of your advertising distribution program, 
, call David Junod at (315) 470-2007. 


YRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL A Herald*American A THE Post-STANDARD 








PARTNERS IN PROFITS 








By David Weiss 


Consider the roles of newspaper 
advertising in these situations: 


e@ A store relies more on private 
labels, but “baby busters” (adults 
born 1965-1976) want only the best 
quantity and they need to be con- 
vinced of a private label’s quality. 

@ The nation has many more stores 
than it needs. Not all the present out- 
lets and those about to open can sur- 
vive. 

@ Stores can drastically shorten 
the time it takes to get new merchan- 
dise on the floor. 


There are opportunities here for 
newspapers to be even better partners 
in the future. Here is a closer look at 
what experts say will happen and how 
newspapers can capitalize on the 
changes. 

The source of the future retail 
trends is a 290-page volume called 
Retailing in the 1990s, produced by 
Packaged Facts Inc. of New York 
City. This study summarizes trends in 
every area of retailing for the “tril- 
lion-dollar retail ‘store sector’ defined 
as excluding car dealers/gas stations 
and restaurants/bars.” Implications 
for newspaper advertising are by the 
editor. Eight key trends: 


1. Five demographic groups contain 
the most influential consumers. These 
five are: 

@ Working Women — Packaged 
Facts reports: “... the majority of 
women over 18 years old now work 
outside the home. Women have more 
money and more decision-making 
power than the homemaker/wife of 


Cablevision Network survey) found 
that 57% of women are now the prin- 
cipal decision-makers in household 
money management. This contrasts 
starkly with a Gallup poll of 40 years 
ago that found fewer than a quarter of 
women with the same authority.” 
Implications for newspapers: If 
newspapers strengthen the habit 
many women have of planning their 
shopping with their newspaper before 
they head for the stores, newspapers 
can ride this trend to new gains based 
on increased store traffic. Every- 
one benefits — readers shop more 
efficiently, advertisers increase their 





yore. The Lifetime study (Lifetime , 





David Weiss 


share of customers and newspapers 
increase ads. 

® Baby Boomers — Packaged 
Facts reports: “Born in the 18-year 
span between 1946 and 1964, the 
baby-boom generation consists of 
between 75 and 80 million people, 
roughly a third of the total U.S. popu- 
lation. The baby boom is unique in 
being the most affluent and well-edu- 
cated generation in American his- 
tory.” 

Implications for newspapers: Good 
education, ambition and affluence 
are marks of good newspaper read- 
ers. Give them the lifestyle features 
they want and enjoy the results. 

@ Adults Aged 50 and over—Pack- 
aged Facts reports: “Projected to 
grow nearly 25% (from 62 million to 
77 million) over the next decade, the 
rapidly growing aged-50-and-over 
population is assuming major impor- 
tance as both a potential market and 
as a shaper of cultural values . . . the 
over-50 population is quite affluent.” 

Implications for newspapers: 
Almost all older adults are avid news- 
paper readers. This group is a news- 
paper strength. Audience research 
will confirm that senior citizens read 
papers. 

® Baby Busters-Adults born 1965- 
1976 — Packaged Facts reports: 
“Today’s teens and young adults, 
number just 37 million — or just half 





The winds of change 
Seven trends that will affect newspaper advertising 


the size of the baby boom. By all 
indications, this ‘baby bust’ genera- 
tion is a materialistic lot, preoccupied 
with success in school and career and 
inculcated with an entrepreneurial 
style. On the whole, they tend to lack 
the boomers’ adherence to new val- 
ues and instead embody traditional 
values. This is reflected in their 
embrace of formal ritual, such as 
proms, fraternities and weddings, as 
well as their conservative political 
leanings.” 


Implications for newspapers: A 
group worth targeting for circulation 
efforts. Research indicates that 
young married couples turn to news- 
papers for guidance, even if they had 
not read them before. Keep reporting 
those proms and weddings. 

@ The New Ethnics-Hispanics and 
Asians — Packaged Facts reports: 
“The 1980 census placed the U.S. 
Hispanic population at almost IS mil- 
lion persons. In the past seven years it 
has grown to about 19 million. By the 
year 2000, the legal population should 
reach 25 million.” 


Implications for newspapers: A top 
management decision needs to be 
made regarding the resources you are 
ready to apply to increase Hispanic 
readership. The Miami Herald has 
shown the difficulties. Make your 
plans for your market. 

“An estimated 7 million Asians live 
in the United States. Asian-Ameri- 
cans are generally better educated 
and earn higher salaries than the aver- 
age American. They are two to three 
times as likely to hold a college degree 
than the average adult and are more 
likely to hold positions as managers, 
professionals, or executives. 

Implications for newspapers: Their 
higher education level and usual good 
English-language skills make Asian- 
Americans excellent newspaper pros- 
pects. Newspapers are often one of 
their key sources of assimilation. 


2. The nation has too many stores. 

Packaged Facts reports: “The size 
of the U.S. population, currently esti- 
mated to be 247 million, has been 
growing very slowly through the 
1980s. Looking ahead, one sees the 
U.S. population continuing to grow at 
a snail’s pace.” 

(Continued on page I0R) 
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Our Experience Is Your Advantage 


Camex has more experience than anyone else at installing high- quality 
design and display advertising systems, training, personnel, and 
making retailers — all kinds of retailers — successful at 


automating advertising design and production. <3. 
We would like to thank our clients: ls te» . 
Loid & Taylor? = Ay ¢ | na tO ee 
Osco Drug 2 \ me | | 
Burdines . ot 


Service Merchandise 
Walt Disney World Company 
May California é 
Brunswick Publishing 
Famous Barr : 
Jewel Food — 
Hecht's — 
B&B Associates 
- Treasure Chest 
«© Filene's 
Meijer Stores 
Giant Food 
The Home Depot 
LLBean — 
% Circuit Gity 
Lechmere - 
G. FOX 
Foley's 
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Winds of change 


(Continued from page 8R) 





“Slow population growth has 
important implications for retailers, 
especially in regard to the phenome- 
non of “overstoring,” meaning 
simply that there are way too many 
stores in proportion to the population 
(about twice as many as are needed is 
the standard estimate). In the 1990s, 
slow population growth combined 
with overstoring will likely translate 
into slower expansion, maturing of 
certain local and regional markets and 
possibly a general shakeout.” 

Implications for newspapers: Keep 
the pressure on for new accounts. 
Urge intensely competing retailers to 
make good use of your newspaper. 
Remember Korvettes, Gimbels, Wie- 
boldts and Goldblatts if you ever feel 
your market is stable. Be ready for 
that “possible general shakeout.” 


3. Americans are obsessed with 
shopping. 

Here is Packaged Facts summary: 
“Although many people reportedly 
do not like to shop, they certainly 
spend a lot of time doing it anyway. 
According to the Wall Street Journal, 
shopping is the second most popular 
pastime, after tv watching. Contrast 
the average adult’s six hours a week 
spent browsing the stores with the 40 
minutes spent playing with kids. Cer- 
tainly the “shop till you drop” atti- 
tude is strong and prevalent. 

“Shopping fulfills many psycho- 
logical needs for Americans. How 
else to explain the fact that the shop- 
ping phenomenon flies in the face of 
economic and demographic logic? 
Despite stagnant incomes, huge 
debts, low savings, and little time, 
people continue to spend much 
money and time shopping in the 
stores.” 

The Journal article quoted two avid 
shoppers, a husband and wife, as 
saying shopping provides ‘total fulfill- 
ment,’ and is ‘like a drug — a tempo- 
rary high.’ The article concludes with 
grave observations by psychologists: 
There is a ‘mindless’ character to 
shopping, and it has become ‘a 
national problem.’ Retailers presum- 
ably hope the ‘problem’ will grow.” 

Implications for newspapers: The 
traditional shopping guide for adults 
has been the newspaper. People plan 
their shopping trips from it. They 
decide where they will go and what 
they will look for. They check com- 
petitive prices and merchandise. Of 
course, they make unplanned pur- 
chases once in a shopping center or 
retail district. It is to newspapers’ 








advantage to get the word out: Most 
shopping trips begin with a review of 
newspaper ads. 


4. Retailers will shift to more private 
label merchandise. 

Packaged Facts reports: “One of 
the most outstanding trends in power 
relations (between manufacturers and 
retailers) is the shift to private-label 
merchandise. The trend currently 
affects the apparel sector, although it 
is gathering steam in food, shoes, 
domestics, home furnishings, house- 
wares, and accessories. The reason is 
simple: In this age of the bottom line, 
private label is more attractive 
because it is potentially much more 
profitable. Since the marketer is 
eliminated from the distribution 
chain, this lowers retail costs. The 
retailer has the option of passing the 
savings on to the consumer or taking a 
higher markup. Besides greater profi- 
tability, private label can enhance a 
store’s image or give it distinction. 
The retailer is able to control distribu- 
tion, as private label will not normally 
be sold in discount or specialty 
stores.” 

Implications for newspapers: It is a 
selling challenge to convince retailers 
that they will maximize private label 
sales when the consumer is convinced 
that the label is of good quality and 
true value before they come to the 
store. This can be accomplished 
with a label campaign in newspapers. 
The retailer benefits because people 
are pre-sold on the brand and can 
become mere loyal customers of the 
store. 


5. More retail advertising. 

Retail advertising dollars come 
from two major sources: the store’s 
own funds and co-op dollars from 
manufacturers. Packaged Facts 
reports a shift of manufacturer dollars 
from direct advertising of their brands 
to retailer support. 

“Marketers indirectly acknowl- 
edge the power of retailers in their 
increasing allocation of promotion 
money to the trade. A major reason 
for this has been the proliferation of 
off-price merchandising. The promo- 
tional budget mix for discounted mer- 
chandise always favors cents-off cou- 
pons and other price- cutting tactics 
over traditional consumer advertis- 
ing. Such promotional programs are 
traditionally administered by retailers 
because of their closer contact with 
consumers. No hard data are avail- 
able to quantify this trend, but the 
direction is quite clear. 

“Another factor promoting the 
shift in advertising budgets toward 
the retail level is the rising cost, and 
diminishing effectiveness, of network 
television advertising. As the major 





broadcast networks steadily lose to 
cable and pay television, doubts have 
grown about the reach of national tv 
advertising.” 

Implications for newspapers: 
Newspapers natural strengths as a 
coupon medium and shopping guide 
should help them turn this trend into 
additional inches. Organize to help 
retailers use co-op funds. This trend 
will also reduce complaints about the 
retail/national rate differential. 


6. Systems which enable retailers to 
respond quickly to sales in the store 
will be used more and more to guide 
retail buying. 

Computerized cash registers have 
given retailers the information they 
need to set up new relationships with 
suppliers. Packaged Facts reports: 
“Quick Response... generally 
refers to a cooperative arrangement 
between retailers and vendors in 
which vendors agree to reduce inven- 
tory costs and keep fast-movers in 
stock, and retailers agree to monitor 
their POS (Point of Sale) data to spot 
trends and relay this information to 
the vendor. The theoretical result is 
more frequent ordering on the part of 
the retailer and ‘quick response’ 
supplying of small orders by the ven- 
dor. 

“The quick response, which can be 
especially quick in a domestic manu- 
facturing situation, will more readily 
facilitate the production and selling of 
short life-cycle fad and fashion items. 
This will be especially propitious as 
fashion and fad phases are expected 
to continue to accelerate in the 
1990s.” 

Implications for newspapers: No 
medium is better suited for quick 
response advertising than the news- 
paper. It adds another element to the 
system. Retailers will be able to pro- 
mote popular merchandise quickly in 
a daily paper — a job that direct mail, 
weekly shoppers, and broadcast can- 
not do as well. 


7. Shopping at home will increase. 

In spite of the slow start to many tv- 
linked home shopping programs, 
experts believe that more and more 
people will shop at home using tv, 
phone and personal computer. 

Package Facts summarizes a report 
from Meretrends, a forecasting ser- 
vice of Retail Planning Associates and 
Ernst & Whinney. Their predictions 
include: 

“Shopping at home will grow. 
Since the home has a new lifestyle 
focus and home electronics equip- 
ment proliferates, at-home retailing 
will gain in importance, in the words 
of one analyst, ‘at an amazing rate.’ 
Not to be minimized is the develop- 

(Continued on page 23R) 
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Dallas Morning News turns to Sales 
Training in Economic Downturn 


Ad Director Tommy Sandoz of the 
Dallas Morning News faced the 
threat of serious losses when the Dal- 
las economy lost steam four years 
ago. His solution: Get ‘closer to his 
retail clients. Train his people to 
know their product better and match 
it to their prospects’ goals. Here is 
how he did it: 

The economic downturn which we 
experienced almost four years ago 
was the driving force for us to re- 
examine the way we were selling 
retail advertising at the Dallas Morn- 
ing News. We had developed one of 
the best service-based retail sales 
staffs in the country with our competi- 
tive sales focus primarily on our print 
competition rather than on our broad- 
cast, magazine or direct mail competi- 
tors. 

When our economic base quit 
expanding, we realized it was time to 
refocus our advertising sales against 
our entire market competition and 
provide even better service than 
before. 

Increasing our share of dollars 
spent in the market meant giving the 
sales staff a greater understanding of 
their competition and how they sell 
against newspapers. 

Our training first focused on our 
product itself. We had to give the staff 





Tommy Sandoz 


a better understanding of new produc- 
tion and distribution technologies, 
then review the content of the paper 
section by section and feature by fea- 
ture. 

Our first full year of training, 1989, 
was launched at a staff sales meeting 
with our president, Burl Osborne. He 
re-emphasized our mission of “pro- 
viding the highest standard of quality 
and service to the readers and cus- 
tomers in our community.” The year 





was extremely successful. The entire 
sales staff gained knowledge of our 
entire product and its advantages and 
benefits over our competitors. 


With product training, came client 
training. Sessions include, “Knowing 
Your Client,” and “Qualifying Your 
Client.” We trained our sales staff to 
determine through good questioning 
techniques how to define what the 
customer is trying to accomplish in 
advertising. 

We dropped the approach of “full 
run or nothing.” This gave customers 
an opportunity to grow with our 
newspaper and not be forgotten for 
larger ROP advertisers. This has been 
a very effective way to get new busi- 
ness. 

We measure success two ways: 
The new businesses that started as 
part-run zone advertisers and became 
full-run ROP accounts; and former 
ROP advertisers who we have been 
able to keep in the paper with more 
frequency in our part-run products. 

With proper “in-house” training of 
sales staffs, account executives 
become “Sales Consultants” rather 
than good service people. A quality 
training program will improve sales 
ability, promote professional growth 
and help customers succeed. 





“What's best for advertisers is best for us” 
Creative problem-solving at the Sacramento Bee 


An interview with Gene Grant, 
director of sales and marketing: 


“Get out and listen to your custom- 
ers. Then, when you find a problem, 
build a program to meet the need.” 
This is Gene Grant’s method of opera- 
tion. It sounds simple, but what he 
has done as he put this approach to 
work is not simple. Here are some 
examples of how listening to custom- 
ers uncovered problems and how 
those problems were solved. 

Problem: Losing ROP pages to pre- 
prints. Advertisers underusing the 
paper. 

Solution: Develop blockbuster 
ROP rates—special discounts for 
advertisers who use six broadsheet 
pages in one issue. 

Results: Pre-printed inserts were 
converted to ROP pages. In 1989 
more than 2,600 pages were run at 





Gene Grant 





blockbuster rates and Gene reports, 
“The ads worked for advertisers.” 
Advertisers included food, drug 
chain, department stores, general 
merchandise, home electronic and 
home improvement retailers. 

Problem: J. C. Penney ran a high 
volume of pre-prints and ROP ads, 
but did not earn lower rates enjoyed 
by advertisers running pre-prints or 
ROP ads. 

Solution: Develop revenue-based 
contracts, called “Best of the Bee” 
contracts. All advertising, in any 
package, counts toward earned dis- 
counts. 

Results: Twelve retailers and five 
mega new car dealers have signed 
Best of the Bee contracts. They are 
satisfied that the Bee has worked out 
a program to give them more value. 

Problem: Postal service took away 

(Continued on page 14R) 
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The Paper Boys 


You could tell they were coming a 
block away by the rattle of the Radio 
Flyer wagons they pulled behind them 
stacked with Sunday editions. The 
paper boys. Still the newspaper 
industry's most dependable, cost- 
effective delivery system for moving 
papers from the delivery truck to the 
customer's door. 


But some other paper boys are still the 
newspaper industry's most efficient, 
cost-effective system for moving papers 
from the press to the delivery trucks — 
Hall Processing Systems. 


Our Paper Route 


Of course, a lot has changed since the 
days when paper boys wore plus fours 
and “Pendleton” hats. Or rode through 
neighborhoods twice a day before dawn 
and dinner (there were still a lot of two- 
edition newspapers then) on Ranger 
bikes with balloon tires. 


Today, paper boys are called 
“newspaper carriers” and are just as 
often girls — or even adults. 


And today's mailrooms, our paper 
route, are “newspaper distribution 
centers” a football field long filled 
with integrated Hall systems, 
computer-controlled and operating at 
speeds and accuracies “old timers” 
could never imagine. 


But then, innovation is the essence of 
our company. We're not just moving 
newspapers; we're moving the 
newspaper industry into the next 
century by reinventing the “mailroom.” 














Monitor HT II Stacker 


The 21st Century 
“Mailroom” 


Breakthrough product concepts 
like our Onserter which 
revolutionizes insert management 
and packaging, our AccuGrip 
which improves count accuracy 
and delivery flexibility in 
conveyors, and our PASS 
System which adds speed and 
accountability at the loading 
dock, will dramatically 
streamline mailroom operation 
and improve newspaper 
profitability. And they’ll do it 
with legendary Hall reliablility. 


Because our mechanical systems 

are simply designed with fewer moving parts and 
uncomplicated motions for simple operation and 
long-term uptime. 


Anyone with a Monitor HT II Stacker knows that. 
And if a problem ever does occur, our trouble- 
shooters are the most responsive in the industry. 


The fact is, in the last quarter century we’ve improved 
just about every delivery system the newspaper industry 
has except one. “Hey, mister, how ’ bout a paper?” 
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PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


24400 Sperry Drive 
Westlake, Ohio 44145-1581 
(216) 835-0700 

Fax (216) 835-4754 
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Jack Breed has a basic formula for 
success, both now and in the future. It 
has five main points: 


1. Get out with custom sales presen- 
tations. Jack says, “This is the time to 
go after a larger share of media dol- 
lars. Do it with presentations based 
on audience research that give the 
account information they want to 
know. Make them customized, color- 
ful and exciting.” One example of the 
Boston Herald-type of presentation is 
a color slide show for Filene’s based 
on a golf theme. In the course of cov- 
ering nine holes, Herald spokesmen 
explain why the Herald is the right 
medium in six situations out of nine. 

2. Train people to develop their sales 
skills. Herald account executives and 
managers have had a three-part train- 
ing program this year, covering cre- 
ative selling of newspapers, the 
advantages of tabloid pages and 
developing proposals for specific 
accounts. Jack said, “It’s critical 
today that your people know what 
they are doing. You try to get as much 
an edge on your competition as you 
possibly can.” He considers sales 
training a key to improving produc- 
tivity and morale. 

3. Use the rate card creatively to 
develop new accounts. The Herald 
retail rate card includes frequency 
discounts for advertisers who run a 
series of specific-sized ads. The series 
can be as short as six weeks. “This 
gives small retailers some of the rate 
benefits of larger contract advertis- 


Selling in a Down Economy at the Boston Herald 
An interview with Jack Breed, vice president advertising 


Jack Breed 


ers,” Jack explained. Retailers who 
start out with weekly frequency note 
increased traffic and become adver- 
tisers using larger space regularly. 
“It’s important that advertisers see 
that the paper is producing more floor 
traffic,” Jack stated. Frequency rates 
are an incentive for papers to run a 
campaign rather than a couple of ads. 
4. Introduce new advertisers to the 
paper with “Themed Pages.” Themed 
pages are pages or spreads with a 
common banner headline and modu- 
lar units for different advertisers 
underneath. The modular pages work 
for all types of advertisers and make it 


easy for smaller retailers to be a part 
of the paper. 

5. Work with accounts that have 
potential and problems developing 
sound value-added programs. Jack’s 
people work closely with their promo- 
tion people to develop special promo- 
tions. One program for an electronic 
retail chain with a music department 
tied in the Great Woods music theater 
with the retailer and the Herald. 
Readers clipped a coupon from the 
paper, filled it out, dropped it at one of 
the stores, and had the chance to win 
a trip to Moscow or several other 
prizes. A total of 15,000 entries came 
in. The customer got what they 
wanted: more store traffic. 

Jack said, “Value added has 
become a byword now. It means 
doing something more in tough times 
to develop a partnership with your 
accounts.” 

Jack’s recipe for success in tough 
economic times is: Be aggressive, 
push for increased share, listen to 
your prospects and give them ideas. 
“They will listen now because times 
are tough,” Jack said. Regarding 
competition, “You’ve got to go out 
there and get it, but you’ve got to 
make sense while you are doing it too. 
You can get a greater share of the 
dollars out now and set yourself up for 
gains in the future.” 

The path to follow: Custom presen- 
tations, well-trained account execs, 
rate structures that encourage conti- 
nuity, themed pages and creative 
value-added programs. 








Gene Grant 
(Continued from page 11R) 





second-class status for non-sub- 
scriber publications. They were faced 
with additional charges of about two 
million dollars a year. 

Solution: After talking the problem 
over with important pre-print and 
TMC advertisers, the Bee created 
their own distribution service to dis- 
tribute their non-subscriber product. 

Results: The separate department, 
called ADS for Alternate Distribution 
Service, includes 650 carriers. The 








paper was able to reduce pre-print 
non-subscriber rates. Advertisers are 
satisfied with quality of delivery. A 
Sunday distribution of 165,000 was 
added to midweek delivery of 
130,000. User comments show that 
the system works for advertisers and 
is preferred by readers. 

Problem: A survey of the top 200 
advertisers revealed that many adver- 
tisers were unhappy with the proof 
service. They wanted proofs pro- 
duced and returned in a more accu- 
rate, timely manner. 

Solution: A B&W Overnight pro- 
gram. Copy received before the 4 
p.m. deadline would be set, ads 
assembled in proofs and proofs deliv- 





ered within 24 hours. This involved 
hiring people and adding equipment 
to meet this schedule. 

Results: The deadlines are met 97% 
of the time. Grant reports, “This was 
the most positive thing we could do to 
improve customer service.” Account 
managers gained selling time as they 
no longer had to wait for proofs and 
make special trips out to irate adver- 
tisers. Morale went up in the pre- 
press service units as they met the 
challenge day after day. 


Gene Grant’s closing comment: 
“Get out in the field and listen to 
customers. Then convert what you 
hear into action plans.” 
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The Racine Journal Times is a Lee 
Enterprises newspaper with 34,000 
circulation daily. Racine, Wis., is a 
city of 90,000 in a county of 185,000. It 
is a two-hour drive from downtown 
Chicago and about 45 minutes from 
Milwaukee, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. It is a come-back market, 
beginning to prosper again after the 
loss of hundreds of jobs as local man- 
ufacturing plants were affected by 
declining car sales. 

Retailing is competitive in Racine. 
Regency Mall has four anchor stores, 
including Penney and Sears, plus 
dozens of specialty shops. There are 
four more strip malls. New food and 
appliance megastores add to com- 
petition and make life interesting for 
Gregg Moore, retail/national ad man- 
ager. Here is how he is working with 
retailers to build a partnership. 


We have three major programs to 
help retailers get the most from their 
ad dollars in the Journal Times: 








Gregg Moore 


1. Ad value pricing structure. This 
program gives a retailer an annual 
dollar volume contract which 





Focus on Customer Needs Helps 
Smaller Daily Build Business 


includes ROP, preprints and classi- 
fied. Any ads run in the Journal Times 
in any format work toward the adver- 
tiser’s discount level. The structure 
includes camera-ready discounts and 
discounts for frequency for both the 
same ad and different ads. 

Premium charges give advertisers 
the opportunity to make sure of high 
exposure when they need it. There is 
a premium rate menu for specific 
pages on a first-come basis. Advertis- 
ers can reserve Page 2, 4, 5, or 7 in 
main news. 

In the sports sections, retailers can 
get Page 3, 4 or 5. Premium charges 
are 15% of the base cost of the ad. 

Advertisers like it because it gives 
them more exposure with the audi- 
ence they are seeking. 


2. Value added extras. When the 
Journal lost its major food accounts to 
direct mail, this program helped to 
bring most of the major accounts 

(Continued on page 24R) 





WHERE WILL YOU TEST YOUR PRODUCT... 


and how much willit cost? 


If you have been confused by conflicting 
reports on the “best” test markets, and 
dreading the paperwork and research 


necessary to select your own test market, 


we may have the solution. 


A TELLING LOOK AT THE 25 MOST 
FREQUENTLY USED TEST MARKETS, 


VOLUME IV is an expanded 36 page 


guide to selecting test markets. This newly 
updated study contains the research data 


and documented statistics you will want 
to review before selecting your test 
market. Such topics include: 


© Why, when, where, and how to 
conduct a test. 


° Basic questions with answers from the 


experts. 


2 EEE SS Gee aaa wu <uERE 
Please send me a free copy of your test marketing brochure. 


¢ How to evaluate and select a test 
market based on: 
1) Population 
2) Demographics 
3) Effective Buying Incomes 
4) Purchasing Patterns and how all of 
these compare to the national norm. 
© Media Coverage, Cost and Control 
comparisons using a media mix with 
specific reach and frequency goals: 


This free brochure also analyzes matched 
markets using demographic and geo- 
graphic profiles, media coverage, market 
isolation and more. To receive your copy, 
send in the coupon below. 


(Sorry, Volumes 1, 2 and 3 are no longer available.) 


Name 





Co.. 





Address 











City State 


Zip 





For Your Copy Write to: Mr. Gerald Szorek, Times Publishing Company, Times Square, 
12th & Sassafras Street, Erie, Pennsylvania 16534 
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By Les Bridges 


Remember those idyllic times when 
linage performance and profit mar- 
gins were such that you did not even 
flinch when your kid suggested that 
graduate school might be a good idea? 

Budgets were flush. Business 
poured into our papers like the 
Niagara spills over the falls. We were 
fat. We were happy. If we were ad 
directors, publishers loved us. If we 
were publishers, we loved ourselves. 
For we were hot stuff. 

Then, like Mike Tyson, we found 
we could be hit, and we found that our 
1980s formula, “Whatever goes up, 
will continue to go up forever,” does 
not rank with E= MC? as one of the 
great truths. 

The economy went in the tank. Lin- 
age plummeted. We did not make our 
numbers. 

Ad directors began thinking, 
“Maybe Dad’s idea about my 
becoming a carpenter wasn’t such a 
bad thought.” 

Publishers begin saying to ad direc- 
tors, “I can get a carpenter who can 
construct better advertising perfor- 
mance than this.” 

So typically, what did we do when 
business turned sour? 

Right. 

Cut, cut, cut. 

Hack, hack, hack. 

Hunker down. Tighten the belt 
until your spine feels the buckle. Cut 
expense to the bone. Do not invest a 
nickel until the economy snaps back. 

“Let’s not do that sales presenta- 
tion. We can save serious bucks on 
that.” 

“Forget about the fall promotion 
push. We can’t afford it.” 

“Kill the research study. The sales 
staff can dance with the old num- 
bers.” 

It is a philosophy that is as common 
as the common cold, and leaves a 
paper feeling as though it has caught 





(Les Bridges is president of the Lyn- 
dawn Corporation of New York City. 
He is the former marketing vice presi- 
dent of the New York Daily News and 
the former promotion director of the 
Chicago Tribune. His firm specializes 
in creating advertising presentations, 
classified and retail promotion, and 
radio, television and in-paper promo- 
tion for newspapers.) 








The Three-P formula for bringing back revenue 


Les Bridges 


one — which is to say, cranky and 
sniffling. 

The philosophy is not universal, 
however. There are a number of 
enlightened publishers out there who 
know the way to bring revenue back 
in hard times is not to sit on the side- 
lines and wait for it to come, but to 
fight hard for it. 

How you do that depends a lot on 
your paper’s strengths and weak- 
nesses and that of your competition. 
Once you have got those figured out, 
you are ready for step one of what I 
call the 3-P formula for bringing back 
revenue. 


Position thy paper! 


You tell me: “We’re the local 
newspaper. We’ve got X% penetra- 
tion. We can target geographic areas. 
We're cost-efficient. That’s all the 
positioning I need.” 

That generic description does not 
cut it. The Saginaw News can say 
that. Likewise, the Shreveport Jour- 
nal Times. What is unique about what 
your paper does, or how you cover 
your market? Dig that out. It is likely 
to be a statement that is important to 
readers. If it is important to them, it is 
important to advertisers. 

A few months ago, my firm began 
working with the Orange County 
Register. Under the direction of 
publisher Dave Threshie, the Register 
has become one of America’s most 
successful newspapers. Threshie and 
his management team put great 





muscle into the Register by focusing 
hard on Orange County in both news 
and advertising. 

Dave wanted a positioning line that 
could sum up that focus and be used 
to combat that foreign invader from 
the north, the Los Angeles Times. 

For the Register, we developed the 
line: “We're on Orange County’s 
side.” 

Now that’s positioning — and it 
reads loud and clear to both readers 
and advertisers. 

Barry Hopwood, the publisher of 
The Daily Record which covers Mor- 
ris County in New Jersey, had a dif- 
ferent problem. Barry wanted to com- 
municate that The Daily Record was 
the local paper for Morris County, but 
he had an additional goal. He also 
wanted to tell Morris County’s high- 
demo residents with their wide-rang- 
ing interests that The Daily Record 
was not a parochial paper focused 
exclusively on local issues. 

Our three-word solution: The Daily 
Record Morris — and More! 

A few years ago, at a different ad 
agency, I had a chance to work with 
New York Newsday. The paper’s 
invasion of New York City was not 
being helped by its then-positioning 
line which talked up the advantage of 
color over the other three New York 
papers, none of which had ROP color 
availability. As I recall, Newsday’s 
line was “For a more colorful New 
York.” 

Here was a case of positioning the 
paper with a product difference 
before adequately defining where the 
paper fitted within the marketplace. 

We studied the editorial product, 
examined the marketplace, saw a 
position for New York Newsday 
between the New York Daily News 
and the New York Times — and said 
so with a positioning line: “On top of 
the news, ahead of the times.” 

Circulation began to climb. 
Research indicated more and more 
New Yorkers began to think of New 
York Newsday as a true New York 
paper — rather than a stepchild of its 
Long Island parent. 

Promotion with this positioning 
stoked circulation growth for a couple 
of years. Then along came a new mar- 
keting whiz who earned his stripes at 
Proctor & Gamble. He hated the line. 

(Continued on page 23R) 
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Jim Boynton, Senior VP Retail 
Sales/Marketing Cresmer, Wood- 
ward, O’Mara & Ormsbee Inc. 

Slightly less than two years ago, I 
was manager of media services for 
J.C. Penney. I worked with both indi- 
vidual papers and the national rep 
firms. We would call the reps often to 
get standardized information for a 
number of markets that were under 
review. 

We made fewer phone calls and got 
the information we wanted on 100 to 
150 newspapers far faster than we 
could have done it ourselves. We 
appreciated the service. 

Now, I’m on the other side of the 
desk and I can see even more clearly 
how national rep firms can service 





their out-of-town newspaper clients 
on the retail side. Some examples: 


1. Provide the information retailers 
request. 

2. Maintain continuous contacts 
with retailers to update them on mar- 
ket changes, competitive information 
and new advertising possibilities. 

3. Most important, we develop a 
working relationship with decision 
makers at corporate offices or adver- 
tising agencies, built through personal 
contact on a continuing basis. 


Now, more than any other time in 
the past, media decision making is 
being shifted from local responsibility 
back to centralized control. There 





National rep firms offer centralized help 
for centralized retailers 


planning is based on facts of cost, 
coverage, demographics and other 
criteria established by the retailer. 

A good rep will know requirement 
variations from one retailer to the 
next and can tailor a presentation to 
that company’s specific needs. The 
result is more effective sales calls that 
take less time and communicate the 
advantages newspapers offer a partic- 
ular account. 

Rep firms are a valuable resource 
for both newspapers and retailers. 
Their value will continue to increase 
as retail corporations seek more cen- 
tralized control over local operations 
and look for centralized information 
resources for the markets they oper- 
ate in. 





Abraham & Strauss (A&S) uses 
ADSPACE system to place reserva- 
tions with newspapers in every store 
market. “We made reservations for 
17 pages in six newspapers in 40 min- 
utes,” reported Bob Cole, operating 
vice president and media director for 
the Brooklyn, N.Y.-based depart- 
ment store. “ADSPACE reduces a 
three- to four-hour job to 40 min- 
utes.” 

ADSPACE is an electronic ad 
reservation system that breaks down 
barriers between retailers and news- 
papers. Multiple newspaper orders 
and multiple ad orders to one newspa- 
per are more easily ordered by the 
retailer and confirmed by the newspa- 
per when this software is used. 

ADSPACE is a development of 
AD/SAT Inc., located in New York 
City. It is in use at Wal-Mart, Her- 
man’s World of Sporting Goods, Cir- 
cuit City Stores, Toys ‘R Us, Lord & 
Taylor, Brooks Brothers and many 
other stores. 

In an interview with E&P, AD/SAT 
president N. S. “Buddy” Hayden 
explained what ADSPACE can do. 
“The whole purpose of ADSPACE is 
the elimination of barriers between 
retailers and the printed page,” he 








N. 3 Hayden 


said. “It is incumbent on the newspa- 
per industry to make it as easy as 
possible for any advertiser to do busi- 
ness with them. ADSPACE makes it 
easier and reduces clerical time and 
costs at the same time. 

“This program makes life easier for 
your customer and benefits the news- 





Electronic reservation systems speed 
accurate communication and save time 


paper at the same time,” Hayden 
said. “Newspapers become easier to 
buy.” 

ADSPACE is a logical complement 
to AD/SAT, which uses satellite tech- 
nology to transmit newspaper ads 
from advertisers and advertising 
agencies to subscribing newspapers. 
(Newspapers in the network are iden- 
tified in SRDS magazine monthly.) 
Advertisers give AD/SAT one origi- 
nal repro and AD/SAT transmits the 
artwork to newspapers on the media 
list simultaneously. 

While AD/SAT is available only to 
New York area retailers now, Hay- 
den reported that, “Later this year 
we'll be taking digital data from any- 
where. We can take an ad from a 
retailer near a cornfield in lowa and 
distribute his material across the 
country.” 


Four color 
network grows 


The National Four Color Newspa- 
per Network in five years has grown 
from 65 newspapers with a total cir- 
culation of 6.7 million to over 300 
newspapers with a total circulation of 
33.9 million. 
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The Orange County Register has a 
policy: Be partners with our custom- 
ers. This policy makes Robert Olinto, 
their market research manager, a very 
busy man. He gives 250 presentations 
a year. He manages a major research 
study of consumer buying habits 
every year. 

One year the study covers con- 
sumer attitudes about shopping for 97 
merchandise categories and dozens of 
stores. The following year it is major 
want-ad classifications, travel, 
finance, entertainment and reader 
attitudes toward the paper’s contents 
and delivery. Every year, the study 
covers supermarkets. In a two-year 
cycle, the Register prints 41 volumes 
of research results. 

Here are Bob Olinto’s comments 
about being a good partner with retail- 
ers: 


1. Communicate information that 
helps them do a better marketing job in 
their market. Use presentations to 
make research results as clear as pos- 
sible. The Register has 60 slide pres- 
entations on consumer attitudes that 
can be shown with a half-hour’s 
notice. 


2. Talk their business and their com- 
petitor’s business. In many cases, you 
are lucky if you get 20 minutes of a 
retailer’s time. All research produces 
in-depth information about individual 
retailers. Accounts learn what con- 
sumers think of their merchandise 
quality, prices, convenience and ser- 
vice. You give them information they 
cannot get anywhere else. 


It is well known that the Orange 
County Register prints a great deal of 
advertising, and newspaper market- 
ers can look at a paper covering one 
booming, rich county with intensely 
competitive retailers, an award-win- 
ning editorial staff and an excellent 
color reproduction and say, “Sure, 
give me that combination and I can 
move a few thousand inches, too.” 


However, the retail ad volume the 
Register carries is not the result of a 











Orange County Register gets retailers to meetings 
Their invitation: Let us tell you where you stand 


Robert Olinto 


Olinto said, “Make sure that what 
you show relates to their business. 
Ask yourself, ‘How many handles are 
there for this account?’ ” 


3. Bring retailers into the planning 
stage of the research to make sure that 
the data will be of value to them. Each 
year, key retailers are invited to com- 
ment on how the next study could be 
improved. 


4. Conduct advertiser satisfaction 
studies to see if data have value. This is 
done by an independent research 
group. All newspaper services are 
evaluated. In the most recent study, 
63% of the advertiser respondents 
said that the market research studies 


Orange County Register leads with 


One lean happy team 


big transom, or ad execs who are nice 
to talk to. It comes from a carefully 
thought-out program that relies on 
every department of the paper to 
work, but the results are worth it. As 
they say at the Register: “Press 
capacity is one of our biggest chal- 
lenges.” 

Here is a brief summary of the 
major activities in that program from 
retail ad manager Howard Griffin: 


1. They focus on their customers by 








of the Register were extremely or 
very important to them. This was the 
highest rating of all the services cov- 
ered in the study. 


5. When reporting research results, 
avoid “researchese.” Know enough 
about their business so you can cast 
market data in their terms and their 
vocabulary. For example, real estate 
people are interested in “move-up 
buyers” and “first-time” buyers. If 
those are their labels, use their labels 
in your report. Avoid words like 
“quintiles.” 

6. Get to the real decision makers by 
supplying research of exceptional 
quality measuring their business and 
their competition. Actionable 
research gets you time with the top 
people and will impact on future 
budget decisions. Their last tour of 
supermarket headquarters included 
presentations to four chief executive 
officers and their management com- 
mittees. 


7. Oversample the market so data 
for smaller stores or geographic areas 
are valid. The basic sample for these 
major studies is 2,000 interviews, all 
concentrated in Orange County. 
Their last study identified 350 respon- 
dents who shopped less at a major 
shopping center. This subsample will 
be the base for an additional study to 
find out why these people reduced 
their trips to the center. 

Do these steps result in new busi- 
ness? Bob Olinto just stated, “We 
have gotten some schedules we would 
not have gotten if we did not have the 
research.” 


being good listeners and then supply- 
ing services considered important by 
their customers. Their goal is to 
become a partner with their advertis- 
ers. 


2. Research and market information 
services are the most important part of 
the program. (See above story) Grif- 
fin says, “They [advertisers] rely on 
us to supply information they do not 
have the resources to collect. Retail- 

(Continued on page 23R) 
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The updated version of Retail Mar- 
keting will be available to members at 
the INAME’s meeting Jan. 20-23 in 
Washington, D.C. The book is a joint 
project of INAME’s Sales Training 
Committee and the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau. 

The importance of account execu- 
tives training in retail operations was 
emphasized when the Sales Promo- 
tion Board of the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, (now the 
National Retail Federation) stated 


The National Retail Federation 
(formerly the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association) assists its mem- 
bers and other interested groups with 
its program of conferences on vital 
retail issues. These meetings are open 
to both members and non-members. 

On Oct. 17'and 18 the Federation’s 
“Your Store as a Brand,” conference 
will be held in New York. Speakers 





¢ 








that, “Continued education of your 
newspapers’ advertising staffs on the 
subject of retailing should be a top 
priority at your member newspa- 
pers.” 

Major topics in the new edition 
include: 


e@ Advertising as a marketing tool 

@ Markets and prospects 

@ Defining a retailer’s market 

@ Retailers: How they earn and 
measure profits 


will describe the importance of 
presenting your store to your 
public in the same way a manu- 
facturer would present a branded 
product. Every element of com- 
munication — price, displays, ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, graphics 
and public relations — should project 
a unified approach and tell the same 
story. The Federation has developed 


INAME offers new edition of “Retail Marketing” 
workbook at January, 1991 Meeting 


@ How retailers are organized to 
make decisions 

@ How consumers make shopping 
decisions 

© Retail advertising strategies 

@ Ways to become a more effective 
marketer 











Al Eisenpreis, senior vice president 
of retail marketing at the NAB, and 
Martha Rogers, associate professor at 
Bowling Green University are updat- 
ing the volume. 


National Retail Federation conferences communicate 
changes for more effective retailing 


this program because it is essential for 
a retailer to use brand disciplines to 
stand out in today’s promotional envi- 
ronment. 

* * * 

Newspaper managers can attend as 
non-members. For additional infor- 
mation, call Judy Owens, Director of 
Marketing and Sales, National Retail 
Federation. (212) 244-8780. 


When it’s relevant to the Hispanic Community... 


LA OPINION 


411 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, CA 90013 
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By Bruce DeYoung 


In recent years, my work has 
caused me to review dozens of news- 
paper audience studies, retail rate 
cards and circulation patterns. I’ve 
had scores of one-on-one sessions 
with newspaper account executives. 
In preparing this section, | read a lot 
of speeches by retail executives, 
relevant clips from a dozen publica- 
tions, and a batch of INAME Target 
Account committee call reports. 

In many ways, newspapers and 
retailers are not talking the same lan- 
guage. Newspapers talk about what 
they deliver as a daily paper. Retailers 
talk about what they need as a basic 
medium, and what the retailers are 
asking for is a pretty big order: 

Newspapers’ retail customers want 
papers to be both a broadcast and a 
narrowcast medium. 

When you are a print medium with 
50% coverage, that is a tough order. 
When you are a print medium pub- 
lishing daily with 50% coverage and 
30% newsstand sale, that is an almost 
impossible order. 

However, as all marketers know, 
you pay attention to what the cus- 
tomer wants. So, let us look at the 
case for audience segmentation to 
better serve retail advertisers with 
narrow customer targets: 

Nobody has said it better than 
Montgomery Ward’s chairman, presi- 
dent and CEO Bernard Brennan at the 
INAME’s Winter Conference in 
January 1990. After reviewing the 
characteristics of successful retailers 
and the progress of Ward’s new spe- 
cialty stores within a store, Mr. Bren- 
nan said, “While retailers are becom- 
ing more alike, consumers are 
becoming more individualistic. Old 
patterns of consumer demographics 
are increasingly more difficult to cate- 
gorize. They are piecing together 
component life styles — a plus for 
specialty retailers. They are choosing 
products and services that best 
express their growing sense of uni- 
queness. 

“For us to market our six specialty 
store concepts to this increasingly 
more complex, dynamic consumer 
effectively and differentiate ourselves 
in the process, we must more dis- 
creetly and efficiently target our 








advertising programs . . . selectively 
leveraging our best business oppor- 
tunities in our strongest markets 
against our best potential customers 
and we need your help. We need you 
to be as entrepreneurial as the best 
merchant — you must respond to the 
challenge. 

“Mass marketing is not the answer. 
Micro marketing is. 

“Over the past several years, we 
have invested heavily in a POS (point- 
of-sale) system that can (and does) 
give us an incredible amount of very 
discreet information. We know which 
customers buy what products, and 
when. We can profile them to looka- 
likes and contrast those with specific 
households or neighborhood cells 
representing the greatest likelihood to 
shop for a given product at a given 
time. 

“However, all of this great infor- 
mation is of little value if we can’t 
discreetly distribute our targeted pro- 
motional materials in a cost-efficient 
manner. 

“Zoning simply is not enough. Our 
level of sophistication goes far 
beyond a city zone or ZIP code zone. 
We are looking at block clusters and 
even individual households. 

“For example, our credit card 
tracking system allows us to profile 
precisely the type of customer who 
will respond to a jewelry promotion, 
but may not be interested in our kids’ 
store offering. 

“Today, using newspaper inser- 
tions, we cannot reach her without a 
lot of waste and, we cannot, given our 
charge to be a low-cost operator, 
afford to be inefficient or wasteful. 

“We have made a major commit- 
ment to print advertising. We believe 
in it. The vast majority of our adver- 
tising dollars are devoted to newspa- 
per ROP and inserts, followed by 
direct mail and the electronic media. 
But, I must say, direct mail, by its 
very definition, is becoming increas- 
ingly more attractive and important to 
us as we refine our mix and more 
discreetly define our customers. 

“Our dilemma — and yours — is 
that we want to segment and target, 
by customer type, and newspapers 
are not ready or willing to do that for 
us. 
“As your customer, what we need 





Closing Thoughts — 


Newspapers’ Marketing Dilemma: Mass vs. Segments 


from you are new strategies and 
prices that allow us to do the job we 
must do, which is to reach increas- 
ingly targeted customers at efficient 
prices. 

“I am sympathetic to the fact that 
what once made newspapers power- 
houses in delivering customers to 
retailers — their mass reach — is 
now your biggest problem. We faced 
it too. 

“But our sympathy is not going to 
allow us to spend millions of dollars 
inefficiently each year if you cannot 
effectively deliver the customer we 
need to reach.” 

That is a clear message from a con- 
cerned customer who spends millions 
in newspapers now. At the same time, 
any journalism school grad knows 
that the economics of newspapers are 
based on long press runs with no stops 
to change pages and then off the dock 
into any truck. Not the one that is 
going to kiddie town — any truck. 

But as we say in Wisconsin, “What 
the hey?” How much could it cost to 
learn where the neighborhood cells 
are that contain a concentration of 
people who read our paper and who 
are in the market for neon spandex 
shorts for kids six to 11? Then how 
could we get the paper with the right 
ad to the right truck? 

Newspapers are doing their best to 
respond to requests like this with 
zoned circulation and tightly-drawn 
pre-print distribution areas. 

Papers with deep pockets are going 
much further. The Tampa Tribune 
offers more than 150 zone buys. The 
Chicago Tribune builds its printing 
plant to give it scores of zone options. 
New, electronically controlled 
presses can do it. 

The Los Angeles Times’ zoning 
capability is mind-boggling. But even 
these part-run offerings fall short of 
advertisers’ media needs based on 
small demographic or psychographic 
targets. 


The case for advertisers who 
want to reach everybody: 


Christine Sabo, public relations 
coordinator at INAME, produced an 
article on audience segmentation 
efforts by newspapers. A copy was 
seen by Chris Frey, manager of print 

(Continued on page 22R) 
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The LNA Newspaper database. 
Without it, you're in the dark. 


Nobody wants to stay in the dark. But, if 
your newspaper isn’t part of the LNA database, 
youre just not seeing the light. 

Even worse, top companies which rely on 
LNA’s exclusive reports may not be seeing you 
at all. 

Which isn’t unexpected when you con- 
sider that LNA is the source of competitive data 
used by major retailers, national advertisers, 
and ad agencies in planning media purchases. 

Time after time, decision makers come 


back to LNA reports. Reports like the Multi- 
Media Service, which breaks out newspaper 
and spot television advertising. Or Day-of-the- 
Week, which major retailers use to track ===> tunities offered by LNA, call Jim Farrell 


product performance. 


And that’s not the half of it. 

LNA helps you keep a close eye on the 
competition, too. With its array of on-line serv- 
ices, you get to know the big spenders. And 
where their media dollars are really ending up. 

What’s more, LNA’s newspaper database 
works hard to uncover business in your market. 
This means your sales force can spend less time 
getting leads. And more time making sales. 

Exposure. Competitive analysis. 

New accounts. More sales. 

Join the LNA database today. You'll be 
light years ahead of everyone else tomorrow. 

To throw some more light on the oppor- 


== sat 1-800-LNA-DATA or 212-725-2700. 


LEADING NATIONAL ADVERTISERS @ 136 MADISON AVENUE @ NEW YORK, NY 10016 
A VNU MARKETING INFORMATION SERVICES COMPANY 
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distribution media at K mart. His 
comment was, “Wait a minute, what 
about us? We want to reach every- 
body,” and he speaks for an adver- 
tiser spending $500 million a year. 
There is the case for mass coverage in 
a nutshell. 

Several years ago, Sears’ target 
customer was a person with a Sears 
charge card. Recently Sears an- 
nounced a diversion of newspaper 
dollars to television and radio, a cou- 
ple of mass media. 

Many newspapers measured their 
coverage of people with Sears charge 
cards. I recall coverage indexes for 
that segment in the 110-130 range. 
Broadcast research could give them 
no data on segment. A pinpoint target 
segment in radio is adults 18 to 49. 
Newspapers are able to offer Sears 
the best of both worlds — a concen- 
tration of the credit card holders plus 
a mass audience. 

Mass merchandisers want to reach 
everybody and they turn to newspa- 
pers to do the job. Here are a few 
examples from INAME Target 
Account committee call reports: 


@ K mart ($500 million advertising 
budget) “prefers to reach two-thirds 
to three-quarters of a market’s house- 
holds.” 

@ Kroger’s advertising goal is 
“90% reach with 6.5% frequency per 
week.” Kroger invested about $125 
million in newspapers in 1989. 

@ Target ($100 million advertising 
budget) “requires 70% household 
penetration.” 

@ Walgreens drug stores, opening 
100 new stores a year, concentrates 
80% of its $74 million advertising 
budget in newspapers. They consider 
themselves mass retailers. 


Hundreds of newspapers respond- 
ed to requests for mass coverage 
with the ultimate answer, “We'll give 
you every household.” They do it, of 
course, with TMC (Total Market 
Coverage) publications which are 
delivered to almost every household 
not taking home delivery of the paper. 
Some papers will even give you 
everybody who lives on the right side 
of the tracks. 


Some solutions 
to the dilemma 


1. Make sure that advertisers who 
want the apparent efficiencies of high 
coverage of small segments under- 
stand the other strengths of newspa- 
pers, such as their reader trust and 








use as a shopping guide. 

The trust point is beautifully made 
by William Dillard, chairman of the 
board of Dillard department stores — 
one of the most successful chains in 
America today. At the January 
INAME meeting, he said: 

“It is no accident that great news- 
paper cities are great retailing cities, 
and it was no accident that the golden 
age of newspapers was also the gol- 
den age of great merchant princes. It 
was an expression of the fundamental 
law of our existence for retailers and 
newspapers are natural allies. We go 
together like love and marriage, or 
ham and eggs. 

“Retailers and newspapers are 
natural allies because we are eco- 
nomically and socially indispensable 
to one another. Go into any flourish- 
ing city, open any newspaper and you 
will see page after page of ads from 
retailers. These ads are economically 
indispensable. They provide the mar- 
gin of profit for almost all local news- 
papers. 

“The ads should be believable. 
They are also vital parts of a newspa- 
per environment and they give news- 
papers a certain tone that makes them 
more appealing and exciting to their 
readers. There are even unverified 
reports — which you will no doubt 
discount — that the real reason some 
people buy newspapers is to read the 
ads. 

“That’s only one side of the coin. 
For if retailers are economically indis- 
pensable to newspapers, newspapers 
are also economically indispensable 
to retailers. No other media, in fact, is 
as effective in moving merchandise at 
the point of sale as print media. News- 
paper advertising is salesmanship in 
print. 

“Nothing — neither tv nor ra- 
dio — sells individual consumers and 
target groups as print does, and if 
print media did not exist today in its 
present form, it would be necessary to 
go out into the streets of this country 
and reinvent them. We retailers need 
newspapers — and newspapers need 
retailers. 

“The newspaper should provide its 
readers with interesting news, infor- 
mation and guidance as they go about 
their daily lives and, most important, 
is that the reader believe the messages 
in the newspaper.” 

Market research studies are consis- 
tent: The medium with the most 
trusted, believable advertising is the 
newspaper. The medium used most 
before people shop is the newspaper. 
If tv is intrusive, newspapers are 
trusted. 


2. Show advertisers your cume 
coverage of the segment they want to 





reach and point out how expensive 
media with less “waste” would be. 

In a recent Direct Mail package 
competition, one of the categories 
was for mail packages that cost 
“more than $800 per thousand.” You 
get a lot of impact in most newspapers 
against fractional segments of their 
audience for $30-$40 a thousand. An 
“average” direct mail piece costs 
$235 a thousand. 


3. Offer as much geographical flexi- 
bility as you can and identify your 
zones by the dominant demographic 
groups in each zone. You can do it 
with ZIP code data that is linked to 
people characteristic data in each ZIP 
code. 

One example of how this can be 
done: the marketing people at a major 
mass-coverage newspaper created a 
“Golden Zone” for pre-print adver- 
tisers by combining truck routes 
delivering to the most affluent areas. 


4. Design your audience research 
so the sample is big enough to report 
demographic and purchase activity 
data for small areas of your market. 
Of course, it is more expensive, but 
this information can help you gain 
more business from target-dominated 
advertisers. 


5. Let advertisers with specific 
targets know you are trying to meet 
their information needs as best you 
can. Share whatever you can. That is 
being a partner and being better part- 
ners is what will help both retailers 
and newspapers make more money in 
the nineties. 


Joint production 


The Tacoma (Wash.) Morning 
News Tribune teamed up with Fred 
Meyer stores and the Metropolitan 
Park District to sponsor a series of 
summer events for kids and adults. 

Under the title Play Tacoma, spe- 
cial activities were organized for 
every day in July. 

Playbooks, designed like a pass- 
port, were provided youngsters and 
stamped at each of the events. At 
month’s end, the stamped book made 
the holder eligible for one of several 
prizes, including a trip to Disney 
World in Orlando, Fla. 

Play Tacoma activities included 
dances, craft fairs and athletic events- 
.The Morning News Tribune also co- 
sponsored an outdoor summer con- 
cert series, Summer Pops, with the 
Tacoma Arts Commission. 

Summer Pops also featured a two- 
day Ethnic Fest of food, entertain- 
ment and arts and crafts from around 
the world. 
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Three-P formula 
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“‘Where’s the consumer benefit?” he 
asked. Well, we suggested, it is in 
telling people where New York 
Newsday fits in the New York news- 
paper mosaic — and proving the 
point with specifics. 

“Get outta here,” said Newsday’s 
new marketing guru. We did and now 
New York Newsday trumpets, 
“Truth, Justice and the Comics.” 

Win some, lose some. 


Promote Thy Paper! 


We do not need to dwell on this, do 
we? Every day, our sales troops are 
out there telling advertisers to spend 
their way out of a slump. Every day 
we are saying, even if the market is 
shrinking, you can get a bigger share if 
you promote, promote, promote. 

All we need do here is take our own 
advice. It will do wonders for the 
sales staff, your shock troops, who 
have to slog their perilous way 
through today’s especially mucky 
swamp of rejection. It also will prove 
to your advertisers that you are seri- 
4 about what you are telling them to 

oO. 

Case in point: In the spring of this 
year, John Reynolds, publisher of 
Florida’s Hollywood Sun, made a 
bold marketing move with his paper, 
cutting it back from six-days-a-week 
publication to a Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday cycle — and beefing up 
circulation of the paper on those days 
with some very creative controlled 
distribution. 

Some might have viewed that as 
retrenchment, had Reynold’s let 
them. Not a chance. At John’s direc- 
tion, we fashioned a major promotion 
effort that used direct mail, radio, 
even bus benches to shout, “Holly- 
wood’s getting more Sun!” The 
result: All major accounts were held. 
Some actually beefed up schedules. 

Advertising, not surprisingly, 
works. 


Pound Thy Competition! 


I know, I know, we’re supposed to 
be gentlemen and gentlewomen in this 
business but, hey, that is the mort- 
gage payment that radio station is 
trying to rip out of your wallet when 
they sell Sam’s Clothing store a 
schedule. Also, where is it written 
that you have to be nice to that little 
string of shoppers just because they 
are little? 

In these difficult times, even if you 
are well positioned and well-pro- 
moted, your paper very often is chas- 








ing smaller budgets. To get growth, 
you have to take share away from 
someone — other newspapers, direct 
mail, electronic media. 

To do that, take no prisoners. 
Exploit the weaknesses of competi- 
tive media. Nail them on rate. Cut 
them off at the knees on coverage. 
Kill, kill. 

There is a time to be tough and this 
is it. But, hey, it is not going to be like 
this forever. Cheer up. It will get 
better and you can help make that 
happen for your newspaper a lot 
sooner — if you position, promote 
and pound thy competition! 





Register 
(Continued from page 18R) 





ers use the data to develop plans and 
strategies for their stores. They want 
to know how they fare against their 
competition. Research gets the paper 
audiences with CEOs and their mer- 
chandising executives. 


3. Someone is always available. 
Sales assistants are always on duty in 
Santa Ana to handle questions by 
accounts. Retailers do not have to 
wait for their sales rep to get the infor- 
mation they need. 


4. They learn why advertisers quit 
advertising — you can learn a lot 
from them. Griffin calls this “knock- 
ing on old doors.” Then do what you 
can to get them back. 


5. The Register has a strong commu- 
nity presence. This involves commu- 
nity relations people, market research 
and promotion. The paper gives 
strong support to the Orange County 
Fair. In addition to helping promote 
the fair, the Register publishes the fair 
program book, a 128-page catalog. 


6. Managers create an environment 
where people can enjoy their jobs. 
When people feel good about what 
they do, they become team players. 
When they become team players, 
advertisers benefit because every 
person they contact at the paper is 
concerned with their success through 
Register advertising. 

7. People who sell the paper believe 
in their product. The editorial news 
energy and feature quality of the 
paper make account execs proud of 
representing the Register and make 
them better salespeople. 

8. Alternate delivery publications 
maximize ad sales and introduce non- 
readers to the paper. The Register 
uses 1,600 independent contractors to 
deliver 385,000 weekly ad supple- 
ments and preprint inserts. Food sec- 
tion editorial is included. 





9. Rates deliver good value. The 
Register is one of the lowest cost-per- 
thousand newspapers in the U.S. 
Being a low-cost producer is an 
important part of Register strategy. 


10. Telemarketers help maximize 
inch sales. The Register has 10 tele- 
marketers in the retail department. 
Three of them are trained to take clas- 
sified ads as well. Small businesses 
that call in to place retail ads can be 
sold help-wanted ads at the same 
time. Many advertisers prefer to work 
with telemarketers because the sales- 
people are at their beck and call all the 
time. 


The phone sales-people are used to 
“blitz” all businesses in a particular 
category when there is a sales drive to 
increase ad sales from retailers in the 
same field. Recently a sales executive 
sold a full double-truck from one cold 
call. 

Howard Griffin’s closing message 
is, “Just remember, you never get too 
much.” 





Winds of change 


(Continued from page 10R) 





ment of high-resolution video. 

“Videoretailing will become a 
tougher competitor with store retail- 
ing. Interactive video, although it has 
had problems catching on, will con- 
tinue to gain popularity in sophisti- 
cated new formats.” 

Implications for newspapers: 
There are no shortcuts here. The 
things you would do to keep your 
newspaper audience strong are the 
same required to slow down any trend 
to tv-related shopping. Deliver effec- 
tive coverage. Involve readers with 
shopper-oriented helpful features. 
Make it easy for readers to respond 
directly to items in your newspaper 
and built-in response mechanisms to 
make responding to your paper often 
a habit. 

Conclusion 

The future of retailing and newspa- 
pers is obviously full of changes, but 
the best way for this partnership to 
serve each other is to stay in close 
communication and be aware of what 
the other side needs to work together. 


Marketing group 
awards scholarship 


Emi Ramirez, a sophomore at 
Southwest Texas State University, 
has been named winner of the 1990 
International Newspaper Marketing 
Association Minority Student Scho- 
larship. As winner, she will receive 
$1,000 toward her education. 
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Partnerships 
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spend an additional $29 million in one 
year. 


Finally, we need an account rep- 
resentative who is in many respects 
our partner rather than just a sales 
person — someone who will be our 
eyes in the market; alert us to adver- 
tising opportunities and problems; 
and be informed and informative 
about changing newspaper policies 
and procedures. 


In these ways, we can build a strong 
partnership between retailer and 
publisher that can only make us all 
more effective at reaching our respec- 
tive customers and audiences. 


As we exit the 90s, I believe the 
winners will be those who can antici- 
pate and adapt to constant change. 
When the dust settles, the survivors 
will be the better-managed retail com- 
panies as well as the responsive news- 
papers which have not forgotten the 
long-term view. 

Ten years ago, if there were an 
animal rights group picketing our 
stores because we carried fur coats, 
we would go ahead and carry fur coats 
and they would still shop in our 
stores. Today they won’t. 

A recent article in the New York 
Times told us that Americans today 
can choose from more than: 


@ 25,000 items on supermarket 
shelves 

@ 350,000 items in one of our 
department stores 

@ 60,000 to 70,000 in a discount 
store 


They can tune in to as many as 53 
television stations, buy any of 11,092 
periodicals and be solicited by tens of 





thousands of special-interest and 
public-interest groups. It’s called the 
American Way. 

The potential of what we can 
become is almost awesome, but 
remember what Linus said to Lucy, 
“There’s no heavier burden than a 
great potential.” 

At Dayton Hudson, we are pre- 
pared for the challenges. We plan to 
be one of this country’s major retail 
forces for many years to come and, 
for newspapers, the future of newspa- 
per advertising depends on the minds 
of the people who are publishers 
today. 





The author, Kenneth A. Macke, is 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
the Dayton Hudson Corporation, 
parent company of the May Company, 
Hudson, Target, Mervyn’s, Dayton, 
Bergdorf Goodman and Marshall 
Field retail chains. This article is based 
on a speech Mr. Macke gave at Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
annual convention, April 24, 1990. 
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back. The paper runs quarterly gro- 
cery contests. Journal Times activi- 
ties include putting kiosks in stores to 
solicit contest entries; supplying 
stores with posters; offering a number 
of prizes, and building interest in the 
promotion with house ads. 

Prizes include shopping sprees for 
the big winners and hundreds of 
smaller prizes, including free pizza, 
six-packs of soda, and tickets to local 
entertainment events. 

In addition, the Journal Times 
adjusted rates to be more competitive 
with direct mail in their area and guar- 





anteed preprint delivery, something 
the Postal Service could not do. If a 
reader missed a preprint in her paper, 
a Journal Times person delivered a 
copy to her. 


3. Emphasis on sales fundamentals 
and proposal selling. Lee Enterprises 
developed a training software pro- 
gram called Promostar. The program 
combines audience and market 
research data with presentation page 
formats so customized sales pages 
can be prepared for any account 
quickly and easily. The system lets 
staffers prepare custom headlines, 
charts and graphs, along with calen- 
dar sheets for proposal schedules. 

The presentation is completed with 
spec ads developed by a Journal 
Times artist who concentrates on new 
business ad layouts. 


The program offered is based on a 
needs analysis of the account’s pro- 
motion program, based on their com- 
petition, merchandise or service, and 
sales goals. Research gives accounts 
information to help them improve the 
effectiveness of their advertising. It 
reports which specific medium shop- 
pers turn to when they want to buy 
certain items such as furniture or 
apparel. 

Gregg Moore started his career in 
publishing selling advertising in 
weekly shoppers. His advice to other 
daily paper advertising executives is, 
“Listen to yourself when you are 
saying, ‘no.’ If an advertiser is asking 
for something, find out why they are 
asking for it. Don’t say ‘no’ just 
because you have not done things that 
way in the past. Find out how what 
they want will help them, and how 
you are at risk if you do it.” 

Gregg concludes, “Know what it 
will take to make your customer suc- 
cessful. After all, their success is our 
future.” 





card. 


To keep up with newspaper people and what they do, 
read Editor & Publisher — The only independent 
weekly newsmagazine of the newspaper industry. 


There’s more to newspapers 
than facts and figures .. . 


To order your subscription, use the convenient bind-in 


There’s people. 


11 West 19th Street * New York, N.Y. 10011 * 212 675 4380 





Eap Editor & Publisher 


FAX# 212 929 1259 
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IT’S NO LONGER NEW YORK CITY’S 
BEST KEPT SECRET. 


Everybody is discovering Staten Island. In fact, it’s the only county in New York City that’s 
growing . . . in population, with over 400,000 people . . . and in the last three years almost 
one-third of the city’s total housing gain of 37,000 units came from Staten Island. 

Affluent people have discovered Staten Island! Nearly 50% have attended college. The 
median EBI per household is $36,133, New York City’s highest. Almost 70% are homeowners, 
and Staten Island is New York City’s youngest county with a median age of 32.8 years. 

There’s one part of Staten Island that’s never been a secret . . . the STATEN ISLAND 
ADVANCE . . . with a readership penetration of nine out of ten adults. 

For an in-depth analysis of this booming market ask for the Staten Island Market Study, call 
(718) 981-1234 ext. 2504. 








Staten Island Advance 
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Neighborhood recommendation 


It happens in every community. When you're looking for a great deal or terrific service, you ask your 
neighbor, and most times your neighbor knows someone, or about someone who can confidently 
recommend a local dealer. 

That's why it's not surprising that so many local merchants and dealers rely on advertisements in their 
local Thomson newspaper to attract customers. Because across the country, the local Thomson 
newspaper is just like a good neighbor. It's packed with news and views that reflect the interests and 
concerns of the local community, and customers look to it for up-to-date information on what's 
happening where they live. 

For your next sale, feature, or product introduction, make sure you look into advertising in 
Thomson’ local-market newspapers ...and get a neighbor to put in a good word for you. 


Fa Thomaon — 


Sales Offices 
Chicago: 3150 Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
Tel. (708) 299-5544 
New York: 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 
Tel. (212) 246-2265 
Represented by Cresmer, Woodward, O'Mara & Ormsbee & CWO & O Regional Markets Group 
New York (212) 750-4040 
New York — Philadelphia — Atlanta — Miami — Chicago — Denver — Detroit 
Minneapolis — Dallas — San Francisco — Los Angeles 
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By Debra Gersh 


Author Dan Moldea has filed a $10- 
million lawsuit against the New York 
Times Co., charging that a critical 
review of his latest book libeled him 
and hurt sales of the book. 

Moldea’s book, Influence: How 
Organized Crime Influences Profes- 
sional Football, published in July 
1989, was reviewed by Times sports- 
writer Gerald Eskenazi in the Sunday 
“Book Review” Sept. 3, 1989. 

Moldea’s suit, filed Aug. 23 in U.S. 
District Court in Washington, D.C., 
charges that Eskenazi “willfully and 
maliciously made false and mislead- 
ing statements and generated false 
innuendoes concerning Moldea’s 
writing of the book.” 

The suit charges that Eskenazi 
asserted Moldea “engaged in ‘sloppy 
journalism’ ” when writing the book 
and “implied that Moldea purposely 
and intentionally omitted material 
information.” 

Further, Moldea’s suit alleges the 
review, since written by a 
sportswriter who covers football, 
“was intended to protect the NFL 
[National Football League] by per- 
sonally attacking Moldea, discredit- 
ing his reputation and smearing his 
good name as a careful investigative 
reporter.” 

Because of the review, the suit 
says, Moldea’s reputation has suf- 
fered, his publisher withdrew support 
fer the book, sales “plummeted,” 
and Moldea has “subsequently been 





Guide to documents 


The Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press has released 
“Access to Electronic Records: A 
Guide to Reporting on State and 
Local Government in the Computer 
Age,” designed to help journalists 
anc others seeking access to elec- 
tronic records maintained by state 
and local governments. 

The 30-page booklet describes the 
current climate for electronic records 
access, including state’ summaries 
outlining recent statutory amend- 
ments, attorney general options, 
court rulings and fee policies. A sepa- 
rate section describes obtaining 
access to computerized sections. 

Copies cost $5 each from the 
Reporters Committee, Suite 504, 1735 
Eye St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 








Book author sues N.Y. Times Co. over review 


unable to sell any of his ideas for 
books to any publishing company or 
agency.” 

“I?ve always had nothing but 
respect for the New York Times, and I 
still do, despite what they’ ve done to 
me,” Moldea tuld E&P, adding that 
being cailed a “sloppy journalist is 
like the kiss of death on your career.” 

Moldea denied that his decision to 
sue was spurred by the recent U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in Milkovich 
v. Lorain Journal Co., which found 
that opinion is afforded no more pro- 
tection against libel than ordinary 
speech. 

“I’m not an enemy of the First 
Amendment,” Moldea said. “I think 
that every critic, every reviewer 
should be given the widest possible 
latitude to express his opinion.” 

This case, however, is an “outra- 
geous misrepresentation,” he added, 
noting that he does not “quibble with 
a reviewer’s right to have an opinion, 
but it should be based on facts.” 

New York Times senior attorney 
George Freeman told E&P that he 
does not think that “in the context of 
this review the Supreme Court deci- 
sion changed” anything. The partic- 
ular facts cited in the review are accu- 
rate, he added. 

Moldea did admit to spelling three 
names wrong, which Eskenazi 
pointed to as calling “into question 
his diligence at simple fact-check- 
ing. 

Moldea’s suit, however, singles out 
six specific critical points made by 
Eskenazi and refutes them. 

After the review appeared, Moldea 
wrote to the Times, asking for a cor- 
rection, a retraction, or at least a 
chance to respond with a letter to the 
editor. His requests were denied. 

“Anyone can write a letter to the 
editor,” commented Times spokes- 
man Bill Adler, “but we can’t guaran- 
tee it will be printed.” 

The Washington Post, however, 
which in a review also found Mol- 
dea’s book lacking, reportedly did 
give Moldea a chance to respond in a 
letter to the editor which, in turn, was 
answered by the reviewer. 

A Post article on the suit quoted 
Moldea as saying, “I was going to sue 
the Post, but the Post gave me the 
opportunity to respond.” 

Moldea also charged that the Times 
tried to cover up Eskenazi’s relation- 
ship with the NFL. 

“Eskenazi is and was a full-time 
beat reporter for the New York Times 





National Football League . . . sports 
staff with responsibility for regularly 
covering the New York Jets 
football . . . team,” according to the 
suit. “In this regard, Eskenazi and the 
New York Times were and are depen- 
dent upon the NFL and/or NFL 
teams for access to information 
necessary to accurately report on the 
Jets and the NFL. 

“Despite this fact, the New York 
Times characterized Eskenazi in the 
review as a sportswriter who covered 
baseball. It wholly failed to report 
Eskenazi’s relationship with the 
NFL,” the suit charges. 


Montreal police 
can withhold 
suicide note 


Quebec’s Access to Information 
Commission has ruled that it cannot 
order Montreal police to give copies 
of gunman Marc Lepine’s three-page 
suicide note to the news media. 

Lepine carried the handwritten 
note last December when he shot and 
killed 14 young women and then him- 
self at Université de Montréal, the 
worst mass murder in Canadian his- 
tory. 

Commissioner Théresé Giroux said 
that the note is a secret appendix to 
the coroner’s report into the killings 
and that documents that police detec- 
tives or coroners obtain during inves- 
tigations into deaths are exempt from 
the provisions of the province’s 
access law. 

Giroux said Sam Elkas, Quebec 
minister of public security, can order 
the release, but only if he believed 
such disclosures would be in the pub- 
lic interest. Elkas’ office is to study 
the matter, according to an aide. 

The commission was ruling on 
complaints by a Montréal Gazette 
reporter and a Montréal La Presse 
columnist who had asked police for 
copies of the note under the Access 
Act last December. 


— CP 


Help-wanted 
D.C. paper 


JOBS,aweekly employment news- 
paper, is scheduled to begin publish- 
ing in the Washington, D.C., area in 
September. It will be distributed free. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








LINDA A. EDWARDS, 33, has been 
named executive director of the 
National Association of Black Jour- 
nalists. 

Edwards is manager of broadcast 
news services for the Chemical Man- 
ufacturers Association and will join 
the NABJ Sept. 10. She succeeds 
CARL E. Morris S8r., who is leaving 
to pursue other interests. 

Edwards was graduated in 1979 
with a B.A. in English from Susque- 
hanna University, Sellinsgrove, Pa. 
She was a working journalist from 
1979-1984, first at WJLA-TV as a 
writer and associate producer of the 
5:30 p.m. newscast, and then as a 
writer for the morning-drive news- 
casts on WTOP-AM. Edwards joined 
the Washington, D.C.-based Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association in 
1984. 


* * * 


KATHLEEN WALTZ, 36, has been 
promoted to classified ad director of 
the Chicago Tribune from her posi- 
tion as director of customer satisfac- 
tion. She succeeds DAVID WILLIAMS, 
now an executive with Tribune Media 
Services. 
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STEPHEN MILLER has joined the 
New York Times as assistant to the 
technology editor. Miller was a free- 
lance writer and editor specializing in 
computers and technology. He was a 
contributing editor to Seybold’s Out- 
look on Professional Computing, 
Black Enterprise and Home Office 
Computing. 


* * * 


JANE AMARI has been promoted to 
managing editor of The Daily News of 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amari, 43, joined 
the News in 1983 as features editor, 
and has served as managing editor/ 
features for the past three years. She 
will now be responsible for all news- 
room operations except the editorial 
pages. 

Before coming to the News, Amari 
was managing editor of the Rockford 
(Ill.) Register Star, editor of The Daily 
Pilot in Costa Mesa, Calif., and editor 
of the Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 
She also worked for the Miami Her- 
ald, the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
and the Detroit Free Press. 


* * * 


Ep LEDuc has been promoted to 
the new position of manager, business 
development, for the Miami Herald 
Publishing Company. CESAR 
PIZARRO, currently associate national 
advertising manager and national 
sales director for El Nuevo Herald, 
the Herald’s Spanish-language daily, 
will assume LeDuc’s responsibilities 
as general advertising manager for the 
Herald. 

LeDuc will be exploring the possi- 
bility of the Herald entering the com- 
mercial business directory industry. 


* *e * 


JAMES G. WALTHER has been 
named publisher of the Baxter (Ga.) 
Bulletin, succeeding WAYNE GAY who 
is leaving to be production director of 
the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times. 

Walther moved over from the 
Moultrie (Ga.) Observer where he 
was marketing director for the past 
two years. Before that, he had been 
advertising director for three years. 
Prior to joining the Observer, Walther 
had been advertising supervisor at the 
Montgomery Advertiser-Journal. 


* * 


GAYLE J. SMITH, general manager 
of the Observer-News-Enterprise in 
Newton, has been elected to a one- 
year term as president of the North 
Carolina Press Association. 

Smith, who will also serve as presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Press Ser- 
vices, the for-profit business subsid- 


iary of the association, succeeds JAY 
BANKS, publisher of the Asheville 
Citizen-Times. 

LOKWOOD PHILLIPS, associate 
publisher of the Carteret County 
News-Times in Morehead City was 
elected vice president of both the 
association and services. 

New directors are: TED HALL, 
publisher, the Shelby Daily Star; BEN 
BOWERS, executive editor, Greens- 
boro News and Record, and HARRY 
PREDDY, publisher, the Cary News. 

MARK WILSON, publisher of the 
Zebulon Record and The Goldleaf 
Farmer in Wendell, will serve a term 
on the board as the N.C. Association 
of Community Newspapers represen- 
tative. 

HAL TANNER, JR., publisher of the 
Goldsboro News-Argus, will also 
serve aterm on the board as president 
of the N.C. Associated Dailies. 

* * * 

Five Miami Herald advertising and 
circulation executives have been pro- 
moted. 

ARDEN DICKEY, the circulation 
director for marketing, will become 
circulation director. He will have 
overall responsibility for the circula- 
tion of the Herald, including market- 
ing and distribution. 

ELIZABETH BRENNER, retail adver- 
tising manager, will become assistant 
circulation director. While her pri- 
mary focus will be distribution, she 
will assist in all other functions 
related to the circulation operations. 

LINDA PRAGUE, circulation director 
for distribution, will become retail 
advertising manager, responsible for 
all major accounts, agencies, shop- 
ping centers, financial groups, Tropic 
magazine and preprint advertisers. 

EVERTON WEEKS, advertising 
director for Broward and Palm 
Beach, will become retail advertising 
sold out of the Herald’s regional 
offices in Dade, Broward and Palm 
Beach. 

ROYMI EGUARAS, currently Dade 
regional sales manager, will become 
advertising director for El Nuevo 
Herald. She will have responsibility 
for coordinating all advertising sales 
in that publication, including retail, 
national and classified. 

* * * 


BETH S. LAWRENCE has been named 
national advertising director of USA 
Weekend magazine. She was director 
of Eastern division sales and earlier 
was advertising manager of Adweek. 
She previously was the magazine’s 
special reports manager and also 
worked in its Dallas bureau from 1983 
to 1985. 
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FRED DEVOE has been named 
advertising director of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post. He had been classified 
advertising manager for the Washing- 
ton Times since 1986. Prior to that, 
DeVoe was classified advertising 
director for the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star & Times from 1979 through 1986. 
He was classified manager for the 
Dayton (Ohio) Daily News & Journal 
Herald from 1973 to 1978. 

He is past president of SCAMA and 
a past president of the Classified 
Advertising division’s of both the 
Ohio Newspaper Association and the 
Missouri Press Association. He is 
also on the board of directors for 
ANCAM. 


* * 


The president of the Gannett News 
Service, NANCY J. WOODHULL, has 
been named executive vice president 
and editor in chief at Time Warner 
Inc.’s Southern Progress Corporation 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

In this new post, she will oversee 
the editorial direction of the maga- 
zines Southern Living, Progressive 
Farmer, Southern Accents, Travel 
South and Cooking Light. 

Woodhull, 45, has been a journalist 
for 26 years and was a founding editor 
and first managing editor-news at 
Gannett Company’s national newspa- 
per, USA Today. 

In 1988, she became president of 
Gannett News Service, which oper- 
ates wire, radio and television ser- 
vices available to Gannett’s 83 news- 
papers, 10 television stations and 16 
radio stations. 


* * * 


BETTY GRUDZINSKI has been named 
research development manager and 
RILEY KIRBY research applications 
manager at the Miami Herald. 


* * 


MARK MorkIs, assistant director of 
photography at the Sacramento Bee 
for the last nine months, has been 
named director of that department. 
He replaces GEORGE WEDDING who 
resigned Aug. 1. 

Morris joined the Bee in 1988 as 
graphics editor. He will oversee a 
staff of 16 photographers and five 
graphics editors. Prior to the Bee, he 
was photo editor of The Daily News in 
Longview, Wash. 

* * * 

The Sun-Sentinel in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., recently appointed 
MONICA WESOLOWSKI public rela- 
tions manager of its Broward County 
operations. 

She will direct the programs and 
community relations efforts in Bro- 
ward County and supervise the public 
relations staff in Fort Lauderdale. 





David Thaler 


PHILIP M. BOFFEY was appointed 
deputy editorial editor of the New 
York Times. The former science and 
health editor will succeed LESLIE H. 
GELB, who was recently appointed 
the foreign affairs columnist. 

Boffey, 54, is returning to the edito- 
rial board where he served for four 
years after joining the Times in 1977. 
In 1982, he covered science and medi- 
cal policy from the Washington 
bureau. He returned to New York 
City in 1988 as the deputy editor and 
then the editor of science news. He 
has worked for the Wilmington (Del.) 
News-Journal, the Chicago Daily 
News, the Wall Street Journal and 
Science magazine. 

* * * 


DAVID THALER has been named 
vice president/publisher of Greater 
Media Newspapers and group vice 
president of Greater Media Inc. 
Printing and Publishing Division. He 
succeeds WILLIAM R. CANINO, who 
retired in June. 

Thaler will oversee printing opera- 
tions of Greater Jersey Press, which 
prints The National sports daily, three 
other dailies and eight weekly news- 
papers in New Jersey. 

Thaler founded a weekly newspa- 
per in November 1970, The Indepen- 
dent in Keyport, N.J., which he sold 
to Greater Media in 1987. 


* * * 


GLENN K. WARNING has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of marketing special sections/fea- 
tures manager for the Pioneer Press’ 
five groups of newspapers. 

Warning will oversee Pioneer’s 
page layout operation as well as the 
marketing department’s production 
of some 20 annual community guides 
and all major special marketing sec- 
tions. He will also continue to be 
responsible for the company’s opera- 
tions liaison with the Sun-Times 
Newspaper Network and the compi- 
lation of weekly circulation postal 
statements. 


Sf 
Glenn W: 


‘arning Philip Boffey 


JOHN P. LINDSAY, editor of the Los 
Angeles Times weekly arts and enter- 
tainment section, Sunday Calendar, 
has been promoted to executive 
Calendar editor. He is now responsi- 
ble for all arts and entertainment cov- 
erage, including the daily Calendar 
section and the TV Times magazine. 


He previously served as acting edi- 
tor, managing editor and executive 
news editor of the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Examiner. 


ROBERT EPSTEIN, former executive 
arts editor, has become a twice- 
weekly columnist for the daily and 
Sunday Calendar sections. 
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OBITUARIES 





MARGARET FOLEY Busuy, 70, 
retired 17-year reporter for the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register, died Aug. 
21. She also had been a feature writer, 
columnist and editor of the weekly 
Clinton (Conn.) Recorder. 


* * * 


ELEANOR B. FITZSIMONS, 65, a co- 
founder and partner of the public rela- 
tions firm Weintraub & FitzSimons 
Inc., died Aug. 24 after a long battle 
with cancer. 

FitzSimons founded the public 
relations firm bearing her name in 
1961 with Weintraub and served as 
executive vice president and senior 
partner. She was appointed to the 
Citizens Budget Commission, a 
watchdog group of bankers, insur- 
ance and other business people, in 
1974. 

She was press secretary for the past 
six years of the Foreign Press Associ- 
ation and received the group’s first 
Distinguished Service Award. She 
was also a member of the Overseas 
Press Club. 


* * * 


MARY PAPAJOHN HARRIS, vice 
president of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, died Aug. 27 at 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Hospital 
in Manhattan at the age of 51. 

Known professionally by the name 
Harris, she joined the Advertising 
Bureau in 1986 and was responsible 
for its national travel, tobacco and 
political advertising accounts. She 
established the Bureau political desk 
for campaign consultants wanting to 
use newspapers in their advertising 
campaigns and to help newspapers 
work more effectively with consul- 
tants. 

Before that, she was vice president 
of the American Standards Testing 
Bureau and from 1969 to 1984 
directed marketing strategies for the 
MRC Television Network’s telecon- 
ference system. 


* * * 


PAUL HIRSHSON, 52, longtime Bos- 
ton Globe reporter, died Aug. 21 of 
cancer. Before joining the Globe, he 
worked for the Lynn Daily Item, 
Waltham News-Tribune, and Cape 
Cod Standard Times. After a variety 
of editing assignments, he joined the 
Globe as a reporter covering subur- 
ban Cambridge, and later became a 
features writer. 


* * 


MERRILL D. HUNTER, 64, owner 
and publisher of the Madison Daily 
Leader since 1966, died of a heart 





attack July 7 at his home in Madison, 
S.D 


His father, George M. Hunter, pur- 
chased the Leader in 1947 with Mer- 
rill and his brother Neil. Merrill took 
over as publisher when his father 
died. Merrill’s son, Jon, returned in 
March to gradually take over the 
paper, one of the last independently 
owned dailies in South Dakota. Mer- 
rill had planned semiretirement in 
early August. 


* * * 


Harry N. KING, a 43-year Chicago 
Tribune employee and former man- 
ager of customer relations, died Aug. 
25. He was 91. 

King began at the Tribune in 1922, 
working his way up through the news- 
paper’s advertising division to 
become assistant manager in 1955. He 
retired in 1965. 

A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he was believed to be the 
oldest living member of Phi Kappa Psi 
fraternity. 


* * * 


RALPH L. PARTRIDGE, a retired edi- 
tor and reporter for the Denver 
(Colo.) Post, died Aug. 22 at the age 
of 78. 

He began his 45 years in newspa- 
pers in 1934 as city editor of the Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Courier. He worked as 
city editor of the Wyoming Tribune in 
1938. He helped begin a newspaper in 
Fremont, Neb., in 1938. From 1944 to 
1959, he worked for the Post as a 
general assignment reporter and then 
as farm editor. His rescue of a cow 
stuck in a silo in Oklahoma in 1949 
received international attention. 

He worked as the news editor of the 
Wyoming Eagle from 1964 to 1974, 
and then as Sunday editor until his 
retirement in 1979. 


* * * 


JOHN H. PINKERMAN, 76, retired 
editor and vice president of Copley 
News Service and former San Diego 
Union executive, died Aug. 24 of 
cancer. 

Pinkerman began his news career 
as a reporter at the Bridgeport, Conn. 
Post in 1933. He later worked for the 
Bridgeport Telegram, Times-Star, 
New Haven Register and Hartford 
Times. In 1956, he left the Times to 
join the Union, becoming executive 
news editor before joining Copley 
News Service in 1963. He retired as 
the news service’s top editor in 1976. 


* * #* 


FRANCIS J. SUGRUE, a writer for the 


New York Herald Tribune for 25 years 
before it closed in 1966, died Aug. 24. 
He was 72. 

Sugrue joined the Herald-Tribune 
in 1940 but left to serve as a lieutenant 
in the Navy in World War II. After the 
war, he was a features writer and 
reporter for the paper. When it 
closed, he went to work for the World 
Journal Tribune until it, too, closed in 
1968. He then worked in public rela- 
tions for the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


* * * 


HERNANDO MIGUEL VALDES, 56, an 
official in the secretariat of the Inter- 
American Development Bank and a 
former newspaper editor in Panama, 
died of cancer Aug. 8. 

Valdes, who lived in Rockville, 
Md., was born in Panama and worked 
as a journalist there until 1965. He 
then joined the bank as a press cor- 
respondent in its regional office in 
Mexico. He was transferred to 
Washington, D.C., in 1967 and held a 
variety of administrative jobs at the 
bank until 1978, when he returned to 
Panama as assistant editor of La 
Republica and editor in the informa- 
tion office of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission. In 1980, he returned to 
Washington and held a job as the sec- 
retariat of the bank. 


i 


REGINALD HOWARD WEBSTER, a 
multimillionaire forced into the spot- 
light in 1955 when he bought the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, died Aug. 19 
at the age of 80. 

Under Webster, the Globe became 
the first North American newspaper 
to establish a bureau in Communist 
China and launched itself into busi- 
ness journalism, which would 
become the foundation for its national 
edition. 

Webster paid $10.5 million for the 
Globe, the highest price in Canadian 
newspaper history at the time. 

In 1965, Webster merged the Globe 
with FP Publications, a chain of Cana- 
dian newspapers which at its height 
included titles in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Victoria, as well as a half-interest in 
Vancouver’s two daily papers. 

He became locked in a bidding war 
for ownership of the chain with 
Thomson Newspapers and a group 
led by Conrad Black in 1980. Thom- 
son won. Webster became honorary 
chairman of the newspaper in 1980 
when it was bought by Thomson. 
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By Jim Haughton 


When Gil Spencer resigned as edi- 
tor of the New York Daily News last 
Sept. 14, he expected to devote more 
time to his favorite avocation —horse 
racing — and catching up on his 
reading after 43 years in the newspa- 
per business. 

Now at age 64, he finds himself 
working about 65 hours a week in his 
new role as editor of the Denver Post, 
and enjoying every minute of it. 
Spencer said he is generally on duty 
from 7:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. week- 
days. He also spends several hours 
Saturday in his downtown Denver 
office. His appointment to the Denver 
job was announced last Nov. 29. 

Spencer’s major assignment is to 
put new life into the Post as it battles 
the successful Rocky Mountain News 
in a two-paper competition that 
started back in 1926. “The Rocky,” 
as Denver residents call the Scripps 
Howard tabloid, has a substantial 
weekday circulation lead, but its Sun- 
day advantage is slim. 

ABC figures for March 31 showed 
the Post with a daily circulation of 
246,837 and 408,544 on Sunday. 
Rocky Mountain News circulation 
figures were 364,790 daily and 
415,322 on Sunday. 

This is the first time since Spencer 
edited the Main Line Times, a suc- 
cessful weekly in Ardmore, Pa., that 
he has not edited a tabloid. Before his 
five-year tenure in New York, 
Spencer was editor of the Philadel- 
phia Daily News for nine years. He 
won a Pulitzer Prize for editorials in 
1974 as editor of the Trentonian in 
Trenton, N.J., another tabloid. 

Spencer said this is the first time in 
his career that he has had an oppor- 
tunity to use full color. Post editors 
take full advantage of it. They often 
run four to six color photos on the 
front page and color photos can be 
found throughout the paper. 

The extensive color program was 
set in motion by the paper’s former 
owners, Times Mirror Co., which 
invested $50 million in a new printing 
plant and other capital improve- 
ments. The paper was sold in Septem- 
ber 1987 to Media News Group 
headed by William Dean Singleton. 





(Haughton is a free-lance writer.) 
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This is not the first time in his 
career that Spencer has been in the 
center of circulation-advertising bat- 
tles. The Trentonian was in second 
place in Trenton. In Philadelphia, the 
Daily News ran third behind the 
Inquirer and the now-defunct Bulle- 
tin, but found its niche with feisty 
local news and excellent sports cover- 
age. The Daily News was then a national 
circulation leader in constant battles 
with the tabloid Post and Newsday. 

“It’s an interesting competition. 
Certainly different. Our paper is get- 
ting a little better-read,” said 
Spencer, who is a strong advocate of 
local news coverage. 

One of his advisers is Jim Bellows, 
a longtime U.S. editor and news doc- 
tor for both newspapers and tv news 
programs. “He’s lost three papers 
and I haven’t lost any,” Spencer 
noted humorously. 





More work, no play for editor 


Nearly a year after leaving the hectic pace of New York City 
daily journalism, Gil Spencer is still working 65 hours a week 


Spencer’s wife Isabel was editor of 
the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal 
while her husband was in New York. 
It is also a Media News Group paper. 
She is now the Post’s Sunday editor 
and assistant managing editor. 

An interested observer of the Den- 
ver newspaper competition is Sam 
Kuczan, a former UPI newsman in 
New England who has taught a num- 
ber of editors at both Denver papers. 
He can see some changes in Post cov- 
erage, especially in sports, since 
Spencer’s arrival. 

Denver has a metropolitan popula- 
tion of 1,684,500 and a citizen interest 
in pro football that almost defies 
description. That is why the two Den- 
ver papers, plus dailies in Boulder, 
Colorado Springs, Greeley, Loveland 
and Pueblo, cover the NFL Broncos 
intensely. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


North American newsprint produc- 
tion rose 3.6% in July compared with 
the level a year earlier, according to 
the American Paper Institute. U.S. 
mills showed a 7.3% increase for the 
month; Canadian mills were up 1.4%. 

The API reported that newsprint 
consumption rose 4% among all 
users. The decline in daily newspa- 
pers’ newsprint consumption slowed 
to its lowest level of the year, drop- 
ping only 0.1% for the month in com- 
parison with July 1989 use, according 
to preliminary, figures from the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

ANPA revised figures for June 
showed a 44-day end-of-month 
supply for publishers. Preliminary 
July figures show a 41-day supply. 

More recycling 

According to revised API figures, 
1989 saw more than 5.1 million short 
tons of old newspaper recycled in the 
U.S. That compares with 4.78 million 
tons the year before and 3.3 million 
tons in 1980. 

The Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association reported in 
August that recycled newsprint use 
had almost doubled since it first 
surveyed members 10 months earlier. 
Of the 464,056 metric tons of news- 
print consumed annually in the state, 
17.2% consisted of recycled paper, up 
from 8.8% in the first survey. 

In a weekly radio address last 
month, Gov. Robert P. Casey congrat- 
ulated Pennsylvania publishers on 
their efforts. He said that last October 
he challenged his state’s newspapers 
“to make a commitment to use at 
least 50% recycled newsprint by 1995 
and 90% by the turn of the century, 
and they’ve responded to the chal- 
lenge.” 

Casey noted that the Pittsburgh 
Press and Post-Gazette use about an 
eighth of the state’s newsprint, a fifth 
of which is recycled stock, and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and Daily News 
account for about a third of newsprint 
use statewide, with recycled repre- 
senting about one-sixth of that 
amount. 

Of the 201 newspapers that partici- 
pated in the PNPA survey (92% of 
membership), the portion using some 








Newsprint update 


Production, consumption up in July; recycling up for 1989 


recycled newsprint rose from just 
over a third last year to just over a half 
this year. PNPA board of directors 
president Robert H. Fowler noted 
that 44 more Pennsylvania newspa- 
pers had begun using recycled news- 
print in the last year. 

The survey was prepared by a 
PNPA task force to help implement 
PNPA members’ commitment to 
greater use of recycled newsprint. 
Almost ‘half the membership either 
supplies production waste newsprint 
to local farmers as safe, biodegrad- 
able livestock bedding or provides it 
to recyclers. 

Commenting on their experience 
with recycled newsprint, 20 newspa- 
pers found it inferjor to virgin-fiber 
paper, I! saw no @ifference and 30 
gave a positive assessment. Print- 
ability (including brightness, linting, 
strike-through and picture quality) 
was mentioned as a problem by 18 
member papers. Of the 22 papers that 
supplied web-break information, rolls 
per break averaged 40 for recycled 
newsprint and 38 for virgin-fiber 
newsprint. Inadequate supply led rea- 
sons for not using recycled newsprint, 
followed by equal mentions of quality 
concerns and existing contracts. 

More deinking 

Champion International Corp. will 
break ground this fall for a newsprint 
deinking plant adjacent to its news- 
print mill near Sheldon, Texas, 
approximately 20 miles northeast of 
Houston. Champion put the cost of 
the plant and related improvements at 
$85 million. 

Expected to be completed in two 
years, the plant will be able to process 
more than 175,000 tons of old newspa- 
pers and magazines. According to 
Champion, Harris County newspa- 
pers alone account for 180,000 tons of 
used newsprint annually. 

Daily production will convert about 
500 tons of old newspapers into 400 
tons of deinked pulp, which will be 
blended with virgin pulp from east 
Texas pine. The Sheldon mill cur- 
rently produces about 1,300 tons of 
virgin newsprint daily. Deinking may 
displace as much as 20% of the mill’s 
virgin pulp. 

According to Sheldon operations 
manager David Crowe, a Champion 
vice president, the mill’s technology 





will produce a recycled sheet “that 
will meet the newspapers’ demands 
for reproduction, particularly for 
color photography.” 

While the plant is under construc- 
tion, Champion said it will work with 
several Texas cities to develop curb- 
side collection programs to supply the 
mill with used newspapers. 

In the Pacific Northwest, Boise 
Cascade Corp. said it, too, will begin 
production of recycled newsprint at 
its mill in West Tacoma, Wash. The 
company is pursuing financing and a 
supply of old newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Expected to cost more than $50 
million, the facility will consume as 
much as 300 tons of old newspapers 
and magazines per day to produce 
over 200 tons of recycled fiber, which 
will account for 40% of the product. 

Other recent newsprint deinking 
projects include work at the mills of 
Alabama Newsprint Co., Claiborne, 
Ala., and Inland Empire Co., Mill- 
wood, Wash. Also, Pulp & Paper has 
reported possible deinking operations 
at existing and proposed mills in 
Alberta, Canada. 





Paper prints 
despite 
power outage 


An underground electrical explo- 
sion knocked out power to several 
large offices in downtown Roanoke, 
Va., including the Roanoke Times & 
World-News newspapers. 

Power was lost at 10:55 a.m. on 
Aug. 24 in the papers’ printing and 
distribution plants. Electricity was 
restored about 4:30 p.m. 

The outage knocked out the presses 
before the evening edition could be 
printed. Newspaper workers drove 
page plates to Lynchburg, where The 
News and Daily Advance printed the 
38,000-circulation edition. 

Circulation trucks picked up the 
papers and drove them to the Roa- 
noke Valley for delivery. Distribution 
was delayed at least three hours. 

However, the morning edition was 
printed on the Roanoke presses. 
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COMPLEX CHALLENGE; 
THE ATEX SOLUTION 


During the past eight months we have talked about the 
explosion in page count experienced by many of today’s 
newspapers and how that growth in page count has been 
reflected in new sections, special supplements, and zoned 
editions. We have examined how this increase in pages has 
placed a burden on production systems designed for a less 
complicated era. 

Today we look at the complexity that exists within those 
hundreds of new pages. And we look at the financial consid- 
erations raised when press and distribution capacity far out- 
strip pre-press capabilities. 

First, let us look at this page complexity issue. An example 
from recent history may serve to illustrate this point. 

In the mid-1970s, one East Coast newspaper attempted to 
zone its food section into North, West, and South editions: 
Three zoned products once a week. The experiment failed. 
On one occasion, the identical ad appeared on facing pages. 
Often, the same story appeared on different pages of the 
same zoned section. Tracking both advertising and editorial 
material for these zoned pages quickly became a nightmare. 
The complexity of the job became overwhelming in just a 
short period of time. 

Many newspapers currently offer their advertisers a wide 
variety of zoning and scheduling options. Ads may appear in 
color in one zone and black and white in another. An ad run- 
ning in one size in one zone may have to be re-sized for an- 
other. Placement of competitive ads must be managed as 
well. Further complicating the issue is the trend toward plac- 
ing zoned ads on an increasing number of designer pages 
and in irregularly shaped news layouts. 

To manage this growth effectively, today’s newspapers must 
choose operations solutions that will: 

e increase their capacity to incorporate advertising and 

editorial material; 

e improve their ability to manage the increasing complex- 

ity that has been introduced into operations; and 

@ accomplish these steps in a cost-effective manner. 

Newspapers today are investing heavily in new plant, press, 
color, and mailroom equipment. However, the bottleneck in 
operations remains in the composing room. The capacity of 
the entire production process can be no greater than the 
capacity of the least productive step in that process. 

The key question for publishers is: Can my pre-press 
operations drive my press and mailroom to 
their capacity? If the answer is no, then publica- 
tions are not maximizing their investment. 

How then does a publication maximize its in- 


BVSX 


vestmient in expensive new press and mailroom equipment? 

Only by maximizing pre-press automation can a publication 
hope to achieve the maximum return on investment. As pub- 
lishers look at the capital investments they have made or will 
make in the near future, evaluating parallel pagination systems 
should be one of their highest priorities. 

A parallel pagination system is one in which the applica- 
tions software is closely integrated with a database capable of 
managing large amounts of editorial, advertising, and space 
information. The applications software enters and extracts in- 
formation from the database in real time to provide an over- 
view of all editions and zones from both an editorial and 
advertising perspective. 

Using parallel pagination system, editors and advertising 
managers have the flexibility to work with completed stories 
and ads or with text and pictures that are not yet finished. 

With parallel production, the system manages the merging 
of layout with late stories and ads during peak production 
times. This process provides a number of benefits: 

e Editorial (layout and copy editing) and advertising ele- 
ments are processed simultaneously at different locations. 
Each operation is performed only once, eliminating re- 
dundant operations. Each page is assembled automati- 
cally by the system, using the original dummy as the 
guide. Because all this is happening in parallel, story edit- 
ing can continue virtually until page deadline, thereby 
gaining significant deadline time on live news pages. 
The ability to work on multiple-zoned pages, sharing 
common elements and page geometry in parallel. 

The ability to ‘‘marry’” pages and output them directly, 
which is important for tabloids. 

In the computer industry, the simple solution is often 
called “elegant.” That’s because elegance implies correct- 
ness, polish, clarity. The ATEX Total Publishing Environment 
is the elegant solution to the explosion in page count. 

At Atex we understand the ramifications of the page count 
challenge on today’s production operations. Our staff is 
experienced in the analysis and evaluation of production 
operations such as yours. Our parallel pagination systems are 
designed to meet your challenges both today and well into 
the future. 

We have an in-depth understanding of the newspaper 
publishing business gained from more than 17 years of work- 
ing hand-in-hand with newspapers throughout 
the world. 

Let us put our experience and commitment 
to work for you. 
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Report says 
few states 
track recycling 


A report prepared by Franklin 
Associates Ltd. for the Newsprint 
Resources Task Force of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion concluded that, in spite of 
increased local recycling programs, 
few state governments keep records 
on such programs. 

William E. Franklin, head of the 
Prairie Village, Kans., firm that drew 
up the report, and ANPA president 
Jerry W. Friedheim noted the impor- 
tance of maintaining adequate rec- 
ords on public collection programs in 
order that progress continue and 
to help justify the large investments 
papermakers must make to create 
recycled products. 

Franklin said progress toward state 
and local governments’ goals for raw 
materials recovery cannot be mea- 
sured without better records, that 
manufacturers who use old newspa- 
pers must know where to find them 
and that producers and newspaper 
publishers setting recycled newsprint 
production and use goals need to 
know if collection programs work 
well enough to meet those goals. 

The report found eight states keep- 
ing records on paper being collected 
in public programs. It said six of the 
22 states that were aware of the num- 
ber of curbside collection programs 
knew how many households were 
being served. Eleven states were 
found to have recycling goals for the 
decade. Through legislation or volun- 
tary agreement, 13 states have asked 
newspapers to use recycled news- 
print. 

The report drew on a telephone 
survey of personnel responsible for 
recycling programs in all 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. 


AP provides 
Mac Stocks software 


The Associated Press is offering at 
no extra charge Mac Stocks software 
for capture of its SelectStocks I and II 
for members who wish to receive the 
financial market service on Macin- 
tosh computers. 

It enables newspapers to tailor 
stock pages to meet readers’ needs. 

Mac Stocks was developed for AP 
by Baseview Products, Dexter, 
Mich., for papers using Macs for page 








layout tools and for all editorial func- 
tions. It captures output from an AP 
SelectStocks I or II system onto a 
Macintosh in a format that can be 
used in the QuarkXPress composi- 
tion/layout package. 

Baseview’s own Mac-based prod- 
uct line includes WireManager for 
capturing wire copy, News Edit for 
writing and copy editing, CommLink 
for electronic carboning and Class- 
Manager for handling classified 
advertising. 


PR Newswire 
introduces CalFax 


New York-based PR Newswire is 
offering CalFax high-speed broadcast 
fax service, expanding the press rela- 
tions wire’s reach to more than 275 
media outlets in California, where 
PRN maintains five of its 21 offices. 

The addition to the statewide wire 
circuit was made with a view to pro- 
viding more comprehensive coverage 
of media in the state, according to 
PRN senior vice president John Wil- 
liams. 

After surveying clients and editors 
at additional locations, said Williams, 
“we married our wire to our internal 
facsimile transmission system to 
produce ...CalFax,” which is 
aimed at those seeking more exten- 
sive local media penetration. 


Abitibi joins 
Scottish 
recycling venture 


Toronto-based Abitibi-Price Inc. 
said that it will join two publishing 
partners to acquire shares of North 
British Newsprint Ltd. (NBN) and 
build a 100% recycled-fiber newsprint 
mill in Gartcosh, Scotland. 

The forest products firm will own 
half of NBN. The Daily Telegraph 
PLC, led by Conrad Black, and Mir- 
ror Group Newspapers Ltd., owned 
by Robert Maxwell, will each own 
25%. Construction awaits updated 
engineering studies and cost esti- 
mates, financing arrangements and 
final approval from the respective 
boards of directors. 

The 220,000-ton-per-year mill was 
estimated to cost $400 million (Cana- 
dian), 80% of which would be exter- 
nally financed. It will consume 
approximately 270,000 tons of old 
newspapers and magazines annually. 





Groundbreaking may begin next year, 
with completion estimated in about 
two years. 

The partners take over a project 
conceived and developed by Stirling 
Fibre, a U.K. waste paper merchant, 
which worked with the Scottish 
Development Authority. 


GMA announces 
sales in U.S. 
and Europe 


The Boston Globe has purchased 10 
additional inserters from Graphic 
Management Associates. 

Besides the SLS-1000 Integrated 
Inserting Systems with on-line Press- 
to-Pocket capabilities, supporting 
from two to more than 40 hoppers, the 
order includes the computerized 
Package Monitoring System (PMS), 
offering programming for up to 1,000 
zones, product repair and manage- 
ment reporting system. 

Installation was to begin at the 
Globe’s downtown facility. Between 
the Boston and Billerica plants, the 
Globe will have a total of 16 SLS- 
1000s. 

August installations included 
Harte-Hanks Comprint Inc., of Brea, 
Calif., (two SLS-1000 systems with 
PMS) and, through its European rep- 
resentative, Wamac AB of Eksjo, 
Sweden, Norra Skane, a 27,000-cir- 
culation six-day newspaper in Hassel- 
holm, Sweden (one SLS-1000). 


Mycro-Tek appoints 
two executives 


Scott Hendrickson has been pro- 
moted to sales and operations vice 
president at Wichita-based Mycro- 
Tek. 

He is responsible for planning cor- 
porate goals and objectives, adminis- 
tering sales and operation functions, 
including sales support, sales admin- 
istration, direct sales activities in field 
operations, manufacturing, material 
control, training and customer ser- 
vice. 

Ray L. Harter, formerly with IBM, 
Memorex and other firms, was named 
vice president, marketing and 
strategic planning, with responsibility 
for developing and implementing 
overall marketing strategy in conjunc- 
tion with sales development, plan- 
ning, promotions, advertising and 
information. 
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Star Data merged 
with Dataline 


Meade Data Central Inc. and Mark- 
ham, Ont.-based Star Data Systems 
Inc. combined Star Data with Meade 
Data’s Toronto-based Dataline Inc. 
subsidiary in July. Star Data acquired 
all issued and outstanding Dataline 
shares; Meade Data obtained 15.1 
million preferred shares in Star Data. 
The agreement involved only shares 
transfer without customer commit- 
ment interruption, according to 
Meade Data. 

Serving Canada’s financial commu- 
nity, Dataline’s Canquote is a real- 
time equity, bond, commodity, 
option and mutual funds quote ser- 
vice. Customers also have access to 
real-time news reports and various 
financial databases. Late last year 
Meade Data acquired Dataline, for 
which it offers a gateway for users of 
its Nexis and Lexis on-ljne services. 

Star Data provides Starquote, 
which delivers real-time stock, com- 
modity, option, bond and fund infor- 
mation, primarily to Canadian cus- 
tomers. 


PAGE purchases 
exceed $40 million 


PAGE newspaper supplies and ser- 
vices purchasing cooperative com- 
pleted its fiscal year with over $40.3 
million in purchases, an 11% increase 
over the previous year. 

Wayne, Pa.-based PAGE (Pub- 
lishers Associated to Gain Eco- 
nomy) said its owner-member news- 
paper companies will receive about 
$200,000 in cooperative patronage 
refunds allocated in proportion to 
each member’s purchasing volume. 

The cooperative provides high-vol- 
ume purchasing leverage for privately 
owned small and midsized daily 
newspapers and newspaper groups. It 
serves 153 publishing facilities in 33 
states, including 121 daily newspa- 
pers of between 6,000 and 150,000 
circulation. 


Sil promotes 
three executives 


System Integrators Inc. announced 
the promotions of Michael Reisen- 
weber to executive vice president of 
London-based System Integrators 
Europe (SIE), Louis G. Fifer to cus- 
tomer service vice president and Wil- 
liam Aaronson to worldwide sales 
management vice president. 





Reisenweber, with SII since 1983, 
has served as its product production 
vice president, overseeing manufac- 
turing and engineering, as general 
director of customer services and as 
field engineering manager. SIE was 
established in 1987. 

Fifer’s appointment at SII’s Sac- 
ramento, Calif., headquarters con- 
solidates previously separated func- 
tions in a single, expanded depart- 
ment. He previously directed project 
management, a department charged 
with overseeing all aspects of system 
definition, contract compliance and 
customer acceptance. Fifer joined SII 
in 1984 and became its system engi- 
neering director. 

Aaronson’s promotion enlarges his 
responsibilities from his previous 
position managing sales in North and 
South America and the Asia/Pacific 
region. He had earlier been sales and 
marketing vice president, national 





sales manager and, originally, North- 
east regional sales manager. Before 
joining SII in 1983, Aavonson had held 
editorial and business positions in the 
newspaper industry. 


McAuley promoted 
at ink company 


Michael McAuley has been named 
business forms inks marketing man- 
ager by United States Printing Ink 
Corp., East Rutherford, N.J. McAu- 
ley will be based at the company’s 
Leber Ink Division in Seattle, Wash. 

McAuley joined U.S. Printing Ink 
in October 1987, as a sales representa- 
tive in Seattle, developing expertise 
in business forms inks since then. He 
previously was with General Printing 
Ink for six years as laboratory/plant 
manager in Kent, Wash. 
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Hook up with Customer Parts’ 
Parts-Link computer-to-computer 
order entry system. It gives you 
instant access to our press parts 
data base, so you can order Goss® 
press parts, check prices and 
inventory, and look up the status 
on standing orders. You can place 
orders easily, and you get dis- 
counted prices. We've made it as 
much like putting our Goss parts in- 
ventory into your personal computer 





PARTS-LINK SYSTEM 
1-800-323-1200 


as we could. Call us for a detailed 
brochure. Customer Parts, Rockwell 
Graphic Systems, Rockwell Inter- 
national Corporation, Continental 
U.S.: (800) 323-1200. Illinois, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canada: (708) 850-5600. 
Fax: (708) 850-5763. Telex: 190156. 


A Rockwell international 


..where science gets down to business 
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ASNE programs for 
minority students 


The American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors is sponsoring two pro- 
grams to help minority students inter- 
ested in careers in journalism. 

The ASNE Foundation is offering 
scholarships of $750 to 60 high school 
seniors planning careers in journal- 
ism who are enrolled as college fresh- 
men by fall 1991. 

ASNE also is sponsoring Project 
Focus, a summer employment pro- 
gram for college sophomores who will 
work six to 12 weeks as clerks, 
research assistants or aides to report- 
ers at newspapers, most in their 
hometowns. 

In addition to the salaries they draw 
from the newspaper, participants 
completing the program will receive a 
$300 bonus from the ASNE Founda- 
tion for writing a short essay describ- 
ing their experience. 


Revised guide 


The Daily News of Los Angeles has 
zoned its Sunday TV Book into nine 
editions linked specifically to major 
cable systems in the paper’s circula- 
tion area. 

Managing editor Jane Amara said 
the new book is easier to read. The 
new book has hourly grids for broad- 
cast and cable programs from 6 a.m. 
to midnight and separate sections for 
cable and broadcast movies. Cable 
films are listed in alphabetical order, 


The Newspaper Guild recently set 
up an “informational picket” line at 
The Daily News of Los Angeles in the 
face of stalled contract negotiations. 


Labor talks have been under way 
since editorial workers voted last 
April to be represented by the Guild’s 
Los Angeles unit. 


Management has offered reporters, 
copy editors and other editorial 
employees with six years’ experience 
$650 a week. The Guild has asked for 
$800 a week after five years. 


Attorney Thomas P. Burke, who is 
representing the Daily News in the 
negotiations, said the paper wants to 
combine the offer with merit raises, 
predicting that most staffers will wind 
up making more than $650. 

“But the Guild is very tradition- 











and broadcast movies are presented 
chronologically for each day of the 
week. 

Promotion manager Bill Van Lan- 
ingham said the Daily News has cus- 
tomized its promotional campaign 
for each of the nine zones and 
includes direct mail pieces, 30-second 
cable tv commercials and rack cards. 

Free samples of TV Book are being 
distributed to selected market areas. 


New weekly 


The Albuquerque Voice, a new 
weekly newspaper, is scheduled to 
begin publication Sept. 19. 

The newspaper will offer in-depth 
reporting as well as one-stop informa- 
tion about entertainment and commu- 
nity activities. Publishing every Wed- 
nesday with a press run of 35,000, it 
will be distributed through more than 
350 outlets. The Voice will be a free- 
distribution publication audited by 
the Verified Audit Circulation, a 
national newspaper auditing firm. 


Hartford Courant 
funds literacy 
training program 


The Hartford (Conn.) Courant is 
providing major funding for a com- 
puter-based literacy training center 
for Hartford-area adults. 

The center, Read to Succeed, is to 
offer a continuing series of 20-week 


Guild pickets Daily News of Los Angeles 


minded,” he commented. The posi- 
tions are now down to important prin- 
ciples. Somebody has to give in.” 

Guild spokesperson Rochelle 
Howe indicated the Guild will hold 
fast to its demand. 

“We don’t object to merit raises to 
go along with our $800 request, but 
our position is that merit raises gener- 
ally discriminate against women and 
minorities,” she said. “When you 
rely on a supervisor to determine the 
amount of a raise there can be a nega- 
tive reacton.” 

Howe contended that the Daily 
News, with its circulation of over 
200,000, currently pays less than two 
smaller Guild papers in Southern 
California, the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram and the Santa Barbara 
News-Press, where the scales are 








programs during which adult students 
will use computers to develop read- 
ing, writing and computer skills. The 
program’s goal is to train 200 func- 
tionally illiterate adults a year. 
Similar programs in other cities 
report results that show that in five 
months students can make signifi- 
cant gains in reading skills, an average 
of two grade levels, by spending an 
hour-and-a-half a day, five days a 
week at this type of program. 
Students will be referred to the free 
center by local businesses, social ser- 
vice agencies, community organiza- 
tions and other literacy programs. 


Lawyer sues 
newspaper 


A St.Louis lawyer has filed a 
$175,000 libel suit against the Pulitzer 
Publishing Co. over a St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch column, which called him 
the “John Dillinger of the traffic divi- 
sion.” 

According to a P-D story, the piain- 
tiff, Gaylard T. Williams, the legal 
adviser to the St. Louis Circuit Court 
Clerk, said the column by Bill 
McClellan exposed him to “con- 
tempt, suspicion, ridicule, public 
hatred” and deprived him of the 
“benefit of public confidence and 
social association.” 

Williams, a former unsuccessful 
candidate for state representative, 
seeks punitive damages and damages 
for mental anguish and the harm to his 
professional reputation. 


$756 and $724 respectively. 

Howe said the Guild also objects to 
management’s proposal that Daily 
News librarians be paid a lesser rate 
under the contract, even though two 
librarians have master’s degrees. 

During the interview, Burke denied 
a persistent rumor that the Daily 
News is interested in selling the paper 
to the New York Times. 

“I have heard this rumor, too, and I 
can tell you that there are absolutely 
no plans to sell the paper,” Burke said. 

Daily News editor Bob Burdick 
also denied the report. The Daily 
News is part of Cooke Media, a hold- 
ing company owned by Jack Kent 
Cooke of Middleburg, Va. Cook 
bought the paper from the Tribune 
Co. of Chicago for $176 million in 
1985. 
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Adviser 
(Continued from page 20) 





tion,” said it “needs to develop more 
openness, candor and self-evaluation 
in its institutional culture...” 

The team urged the administration 
to “examine things openly and freely, 
to let the chips fall where they 
may ... there seems to be a ten- 
dency to equate evaluation, criticism 
and major suggestions with negativ- 
ism. Too many issues seem essen- 
tially closed.” 


Editor 


(Continued from page 33) 








In mid-August, area voters 
endorsed a sales tax to build a new 
40,000-seat baseball stadium. If 
major-league expansion brings a team 
to the Rockies, it will add to the area’s 
broad sports interest and coverage. 

Colorado does have dog tracks, but 
not horse racing. Spencer said he has 
made an occasional California visit to 
keep alive his interest in the breed. 

One of his annual late August ritu- 
als has been a visit to colorful Sar- 
atoga and its race track in upstate 
New York. He made it again this 
year. 

“I wouldn’t miss it for an assassina- 
tion,” Spencer said. 


N.J. daily ends 
distribution 
of free papers 


The Asbury Park (N.J.) Press Inc. 
will cease publication of its direct- 
mail, free-distribution weekly news- 
papers, the Toms River Journal, the 
Brick Journal and the Freehold Jour- 
nal. 

Reasons listed for the publications’ 
close were continued economic slow- 
down, escalating postal rates impact- 
ing the cost of mailing to 108,000 
households, the substantial circula- 
tion growth of the Press in those 
areas, and the duplication of products 
in the market. 

Twenty-five full-time and four part- 
time employees were laid off. 
Another 20 full-time and eight part- 
time employees have been asked to 
remain on an interim basis, during 
which time employment opportuni- 
ties within the company will be 
explored, said Charles W. Ritscher, 
president of Summerfield Operating 
Company, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Asbury Park Press Inc. 








Minority h.s. 
students complete 
college workshop 


The first-ever summer communica- 
tions class at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity in Provo, Utah for high school 
minority students just completed its 
monthlong program. 

As part of their work in journalism, 
workshop participants were orga- 
nized into a newspaper staff and pro- 
duced two issues of a newspaper. 

The high school visitors also spent 
two weeks working on a public rela- 
tions campaign as part of their sam- 
pling of communications classes. 

BYU faculty members William C. 
Porter and Laurie Wilson designed 
and taught the communications 
classes for workshop participants and 
were both favorably impressed with 
the quality of the students and the 
work they performed. 


Chamorro 
seeks pardon 
for husband’s killers 


Nicaraguan President Violeta Bar- 
rios de Chamorro has reportedly 
asked the legislature to pardon at least 
five men convicted of murdering her 
husband, newspaper publisher Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, in 1979. 

In a letter published in her newspa- 
per, La Prensa, Chamorro said she 
sought the pardons “in the spirit of 
national reconciliation.” 


Eat 


(Continued from page 13) 








except that 6,187 folks got together 
for some silliness and some base- 
ball,” said Greene. “That’s what 
impressed me. Instead of 6,187 folks 
isolated from each other, staring at 
the tv, this group got together and had 
a ball watching a sporting event.” 
The game proved a lot to Williams. 
“We’re ready to go out and get a big- 
league ball club,” he said, “and now I 
think we all believe we can do it.” 
Greene’s performance during the 
game may be watched by a national 
audience. Not only did it receive cov- 
erage on local tv news programs, 
WFTV Channel 9, the ABC network 
affiliate, fed it by satellite to other 
affiliates. Stations in Honolulu, Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee, Salt Lake City 
and St. Louis have expressed interest 
in airing Greene’s “eating,” said 
WFTV sports anchor Pat Clarke. 








Antitrust 
(Continued from page 17) 





to face, that they had begun the pre- 
liminary investigation,’ Brown said. 

Former Dispatch editor Luke Feck 
could not be reached for comment. 
However, he told the Columbus Daily 
Reporter, a legal daily, that he was 
visited by two agents in late July who 
asked him about “the general media 
content in central Ohio.” 

“They didn’t ask my opinion on 
anything,” Feck told reporter Sonya, 
T. Gordon. 

Marysville Journal-Tribune 
publisher D.E. Behrens, who was 
also contacted by Justice Department 
investigators, was out of Ohio on vac- 
ation and unreachable, his office said. 

Another publisher who has report- 
edly been contacted is Gary Hirt, who 
was one of the publishers who signed 
the letter of complaint to the Wolfes, 
but later sold three community week- 
lies and three shoppers to Dispatch 
Printing. Hirt could not be reached for 
comment. 

For its part, the Dispatch said it has 
heard nothing at all from the Justice 
Department. 

“Not a peep. We have no informa- 
tion on that at all,” said Richard M. 
Franks, Columbus Dispatch execu- 
tive vice president and assistant to the 
publisher. 

Because the company has no idea 
what, if anything, the Justice Depart- 
ment is investigating, Franks said, he 
declined to comment on the charges 
made by Thompson and other pub- 
lishers. 

“IT really wouldn’t want to com- 
ment on them or make any specula- 
tion at all about them,” he said. 

For his part, Thompson said the 
Dispatch’s competitors are afraid. 

“Do they want it all?” he asked. 
“Obviously, it appears they very 
much do. The small independent 
publishers — the Dispatch can 
weaken them to such an extent they 
will never have to worry about us.” 


Letter writers 
on television 


The Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel’s 
annual Letter Writers’ Forum was 
televised for the first time recently. 

The forum honors the authors of 
the most outstanding letters to the 
editor and stories submitted to the 
“My Word” column. 

More than 300 readers were 
deemed “star” letter writers and 
invited to the eleventh annual pro- 
gram. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS SERVICES 








An environmental news service is 
being introduced September 9 by the 
Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 

Each weekly “Earth Matters” 
package includes two special features 
—- accompanied by color and black- 
and-white art —- spotlighting a major 
environmental issue, event, or trend. 
These 1,000- to 2,000-word articles 
cover such topics as threats to wild- 
life, population pressures, environ- 
mental accidents, science and tech- 
nology, health, agriculture, and urban 
living. 

Another part of the package is 
“Enviroscope,” a 900-word set of 
news briefs on the steps being taken 
by citizens, government leaders, and 
corporations around the world to 





LATS introducing ‘Earth Matters’ service 


improve the environment. 

Then there are columns such as 
“The Cousteau Watch,” which 
already appears in over 70 newspa- 
pers worldwide. The 750-word fea- 
ture (see E&P, February 25, 1989) is 
by Jean-Michel Cousteau, with occa- 
sional guest pieces by his father 
Jacques-Yves. Color slides and 
black-and-white photos are included. 

Another column is the 800-word 
“Worldwatch Report” from Lester 
R. Brown’s Worldwatch Institute, 
which takes an international view of 
ecology in the 1990s. 

Also available is the 800-word “A 
Matter of Opinion,” which contains 
commentary each week from a differ- 
ent government official, environmen- 





A weekly national affairs column 
by writer, educator, economist, and 
activist Julianne Malveaux is being 
offered by King Features Syndicate. 

Dr. Malveaux discusses matters 
such as politics, racism, urban issues, 
and more. 

In one column, she wrote, “Cities 
all over the country pour hundreds of 
millions into building stadiums and 
shopping for teams to occupy them. 
They hope these teams will be mag- 
nets for tourists, commerce and tax 
dollars, but safe, well-lit cities can be 
magnets, too... . (P)ublic funds 
should be used for securing our 
streets, not building stadiums.” 

Malveaux contributes regularly to 
USA Today’s editorial pages, writes a 
weekly column for the San Francisco 
Sun Reporter, and serves as a contrib- 
uting editor to Essence and other 
national magazines. She co-edited 
Slipping Between the Cracks: The 
Status of Black Women (Transactions 
Press, 1986) and recently completed 
her second book, No Images: Con- 
temporary Black Women in the Labor 
Force. 

The columnist is associate profes- 
sor in the Afro-American Studies 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and has held visit- 
ing appointments in the Economics 
and Social Welfare departments and 
the Institute of Industrial Relations. 
She was also an affiliated scholar at 
the Institute for Research on Women 
and Gender at Stanford University. 








King is offering Malveaux feature 


stuuaq wir 


Julianne Malveaux 


Malveaux is president of the San 
Francisco Black Leadership Forum, 
a member of the San Francisco 
NAACP board of directors, and a 
trustee of the National Child Labor 
Committee. She founded and for- 
merly chaired the San Francisco Anti- 
Apartheid Committee, and served as 
a member of the California Democra- 
tic Central Committee and board 
member of the Democratic Women’s 
Forum. 

The award-winning Malveaux did 
her undergraduate work at Boston 
College and received a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology ‘n 1980. 

Malveaux’s column clients include 
the Denver Post, Detroit News, Los 
Angeles Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, San Diego Union, San 
Francisco Examiner, and Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


tal movement leader, corporate 
executive, scientist, etc. 

There is the 800-word “Envirobusi- 
ness Solutions,” a report by the 
Environmental Business Journal on 
ways companies are responding to the 
safety, legal, and legislative pressures 
they face. Also included is the latest 
business news as it relates to the envi- 
ronment — new products and tech- 
nologies, promising research, 
employee programs, and so on. 

And there is “The Household 
Environmentalist,” a 750-word col- 
umn by Susan McGrath which offers 
readers ideas to make their homes, 
neighborhoods, and towns safer and 
more environmentally responsible. 
McGrath, who began writing the fea- 
ture this year for the Seattle Times, is 
a senior writer for the National Geo- 
graphic Society and has also written 
extensively for the National Zoologi- 
cal Society and World Wildlife Fund 
and worked as an editor. In 1987, she 
was curator for a Smithsonian travel- 
ing exhibit called “Diversity Endan- 
gered.” 

Contributing magazines to “Earth 
Matters” include the Amicus Jour- 
nal, Audobon, Buzzworm, Environ- 
mental Forum, Geographical, World, 
and World Watch. 

Charter U.S. “Earth Matters” 
clients include the Anchorage Daily 
News, Arizona Republic, Baltimore 
Evening Sun, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Columbus Dispatch, Detroit 
Free Press, Miami Herald, San Diego 
Tribune, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, San Antonio 
Express-News, and Seattle Times. 

International subscribers include 
the Bogota (Colombia) El Tiempo, La 
Plata (Argentina) £/ Dia, Mexico City 
Daily News, and Vancouver (B.C.) 
Province. 








A mail prerogative? 


U.S. Postal Service employees 
were warned recently that some peo- 
ple are trying to pass off ornamental 
“Doonesbury” stamps as real ones, 
according to an AP story. 

A few letters have been showing up 
in post offices around the country 
bearing only stamps from The 1990 
Doonesbury Stamp Album, a Penguin 
paperback book benefiting adult liter- 
acy (see E&P, June 30). 

“Doonesbury” is by Garry Tru- 
deau of Universal Press Syndicate. 
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September 8 marks the 60th 
anniversary of “Blondie,” which 
appears in over 2,000 newspapers 
worldwide and is translated into 55 
languages. 


Blondie and Dagwood in a typical 
scene © King Features Syndicate. 





A ‘Peanuts’ contest 


To mark the 40th anniversary of 
“Peanuts” October 2, United Feature 
Syndicate is conducting a nationwide 
contest which asks people to send in 
photos of themselves or someone 
they know who resembles Charlie 
Brown in looks or personality. 

The contest, open to males and 
females of all ages, is available to 
“Peanuts” clients in the U.S. and 
Canada. Each participating newspa- 
per conducts local competitions, with 
prizes — including compact disc play- 
ers and “Peanuts”-related items — 
provided by United and other spon- 
sors. 

Local winners will then be entered 
in a national contest judged by Joe 
Garagiola of Today, and have a shot at 
appearing on that NBC show, receiv- 
ing a signed original from “Peanuts” 
creator Charles M. Schulz, going ona 
trip to California, and more. 

The deadline for national entries is 
September 19. 


An ‘Abby’ response 


Over 40,000 readers responded 
when “Dear Abby” columnist Abi- 
gail Van Buren of Universal Press Syn- 
dicate published a request from Santa 
Maria, Calif., special-education stu- 
dents that people send postcards and 
state their occupations. 

Cards and gifts were sent to the 
fourth- through sixth-graders from all 
seven continents and by people such 
as President Bush, actors Clint East- 
wood and Burt Reynolds, former 
Philadelphia Phillies star Mike 
Schmidt, and Virginia Gov. Doug 
Wilder. 


Stones and Dukakis 


Excerpts from Blown Away: The 
Rolling Stones and the Death of the 
Sixties by A.E. Hotchner and Now 
You Know by Kitty Dukakis with 
Jane Scovell are being offered by the 
Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 








‘Tele-Media’ has 100 


Tribune Media Services has signed 
its 100th newspaper client for its 900- 
line service. 

The “Tele-Media” service cur- 
rently offers Dow Jones stock 
reports, used-car appraisal informa- 
tion, sports and horse racing hotlines, 
crossword puzzle answers, soap 
opera reviews, horoscopes by TMS 
astrology columnist Joyce Jillson, 
and a Spanish horoscope. 

“*Tele-Media’ reinforces the news- 
paper as the primary source of infor- 
mation in the community and creates 
reader involvement with the printed 
page,” said TMS Electronic Informa- 
tion Products division vice president 
Tim Brennan. 

Subscribers — who share in “Tele- 
Media” revenue — include the Bos- 
ton Globe, Chicago Tribune, Detroit 
Free Press, New York Daily News, 
and San Francisco Examiner. 


UM and VCR device 


United Media (UM) is the newspa- 
per licensing representative of the 
new VCR Plus+ system from Gem- 
star Development Corp. 

The system (see E&P, August 25) 
enables people to tape television 
shows in one step by using a small 
remote programming device together 
with printed code numbers from tv 
listings in their newspaper. 

UM is the parent of United Feature 
Syndicate and Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. 


NCS exhibit at bank 


There will be an exhibit of original 
artwork and drawing sessions by 
National Cartoonists Society mem- 
bers from noon to 2 p.m. September 
24-28 at the Manhattan Savings Bank 
in New York City. 

The bank, based at Vanderbilt Ave. 
and 4Sth St., is donating money to 
NCS’s Milt Gross Fund for needy 
cartoonists. 


Sixtieth anniversary for King’s ‘Blondie’ comic strip 


The King Features Syndicate comic 
strip was created by Murat B. “Chic” 
Young, who originally made Blondie 
Boopadoop a flighty gold digger and 
Dagwood Bumstead the bungling son 
in a millionaire family. Initial newspa- 
per interest was modest. 

Determined to marry Blondie 
despite his parents’ opposition, the 
sandwich-loving Dagwood went on a 
28-day hunger strike. Numerous 
papers soon signed on, and readers 
sent in thousands of telegrams and 
letters expressing sympathy for the 
young couple or outrage at the 
parents. 

The Bumsteads finally gave in to 
the marriage, but disinherited Dag- 
wood. He and Blondie married on 
February 17, 1933, and moved to a 
modest house in the suburbs. 

Young’s son Dean and Stan Drake 
now handle the comic, which has 
spawned 28 feature films. Walt Dis- 
ney Pictures announced recently that 
shooting of a new “Blondie” movie 
will begin next spring, based on a 
script in progress by Alfred Uhry of 
Driving Miss Daisy fame. 
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The silver screen is pure gold when it 
comes to er waa That's why our 
MOVIE package includes David 
Elliott’s film reviews. Paul Taublieb’s 
Video Views. Plus Film Close-Up 
star-power interviews like Robert 
DeNiro. Or Hollywood Reporter 
George Christy and NY Post Suzy 
dishing gossip. Add Entertainment 
Trivia fillers and let the cameras roll. 
Call toll-free 800-455-4555 for a free 
sneak preview. Alaska, California, 
Hawaii and Canada, call collect 
(619) 293-1818. Get the package that 
ties up readership and revenues. 
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On columnist group 


A $10 trial membership to the 
National Society of Newspaper Col- 
umnists is being offered. 

The NSNC — based at P.O. Box 
22668, Louisville, Ky. 40252 — held 
its annual convention recently in 
Nashville. One of the speakers was 
New York Times editorial board mem- 
ber Karl Meyer, author of the Pun- 
dits, Poets & Wits (Oxford University 
Press, 1990) compendium of columns. 
He discussed the history of the 
American column. 

Next year’s meeting is scheduled 
for June 21-23 in Huntington, W.V., 
with columnist Jim Casto of the Hun- 
tington Herald-Dispatch serving as 
convention chairman. 

Current NSNC officers include col- 
umnists Mary Ann Lindley of the 
Tallahasee Democrat, president; Bill 
Tammeus of the Kansas City Star, 
vice president; Mike Harden of the 
Columbus Dispatch, secretary; and 
Bob Hill of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, treasurer. Richard Des Ruis- 
seaux of the Courier-Journal edits the 
NSNC newsletter. 


Writers on the radio 


Michael J. McManus is now doing 
radio commentaries condensed from 
his self-syndicated “Ethics & Reli- 
gion” column for the 600 stations 
broadcasting the daily 15-minute 
Family News in Focus program. 

The program, which airs mostly on 
Christian radio stations, is produced 
by the “Focus on the Family” min- 
istry headed by Dr. James Dobson. 

McManus has also been making 
news with his column, which runs in 
over 120 papers. A recent article in 
Charisma & Christian Life magazine 
noted that McManus in 1986 pro- 








who wears cloth diapers, appears in newspaper ads and brochures and on 
billboards and posters. Armstrong is a Bradenton, Fla., resident. 
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posed a four-step marriage prepara- 
tion program in which couples could 
not wed until they participated in pre- 
marital counseling, attended a Bible- 
based seminar or classes stressing the 
permanence of the marriage commit- 
ment, etc. 

About 95 Modesto, Calif., clergy 
adopted this program — and the num- 
ber of divorces dropped during a time 
when the city’s population grew. There 
was a marked increase in broken 
engagements, but a higher percentage 
of people who decided to go ahead 
with their marriages did better. 

McManus — who is located at 9500 
Michael’s Court, Bethesda, Md. 
20817 — said a number of other 
locales have adopted or are consider- 
ing similar marriage policies. 

In other radio news, “Celebrity 
Teen Talk” columnist Jason R. Rich 
is producing and hosting radio seg- 
ments for the Kids Choice Broad- 
casting Network. Rich — based at 
Riverview Terrace, Irvington, N.Y. 
10533 — said he also will be producing 
and hosting radio segments about 
video games. 


News about awards 


Several syndicated people have 
received awards recently. 

Celebrity columnist Karen Feld of 
Creators Syndicate took top honors 
in the National Federation of Press 
Women’s 1989-90 communications 
contest. She also won a first-place 
award for her column from Capital 
Press Women, the NFPW’s D.C. 
affiliate. 

Editorial cartoonist J.D. Crowe of 
the San Diego Tribune and Copiey 
News Service won the first- and sec- 
ond-place awards for editorial car- 
toons in local papers of any size from 
the San Diego chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

And “On the Fastrack” cartoonist 
Bill Holbrook of King Features Syndi- 
cate was among the recipients of the 
first Equal Opportunity in Housing 
Award from the Maryland Associa- 





tion of Realtors. Holbrook was recog- 
nized for his creation of Irene Lock- 
box, a black real estate agent in 
“Fastrack.” 


Classic comic strips 


Several classic comics are being 
made available in book form. 

A hardcover collection of Richard 
F. Outcault’s “The Yellow Kid,” 
which started in 1896 and is consid- 
ered the first comic, will be released 
during the Christmas season by 
Eclipse Books. It features commen- 
tary by cartoon historian and San 
Francisco Academy of Comic Art 
curator Bill Blackbeard. 

Other offerings from the For- 
estville, Calif.-based Eclipse include 
two collections of “Krazy Kat” 
comics by George Herriman and a 
“Pogo” collection by Walt Kelly. 

Starting this fall, Sunday “Terry 
and the Pirates” comics by Milton 
Caniff will be published in color by 
the Flying Buttress Classics Library 
of the New York-based Nantier Beall 
Minoustchine. 

And in a more current vein, Eclipse 
is offering Tips From Top Cartoon- 
ists, which includes advice from Bil 
Keane, Mell Lazarus, Dick Locher, 
and many others. 


Class on cartooning 


A weekly class called “The Art & 
Business of Humorous Illustration” 
will run from September 24 to 
November 26 at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

Barry Gantt of the Cartoon Art 
Museum — based at 665 Third St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 94107 — will 
conduct part of the museum-offered 
class and Playboy cartoonist Alden 
Erickson another part. A guest 
speaker will be editorial cartoonist 
Tom Meyer of the San Francisco 
Chronicle and United Feature Syndi- 
cate. 
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Homeless 
(Continued from page 15) 





though, the hawkers won’t wear the 
raingear. 

“They get better tips. Its the sym- 
pathy factor. I’ve had several tell me 
that people brought them umbrellas, 
or breakfast.” 

Jim Flick, distribution manager, 
said that one morning he was driving 
past the Reynolds Building and saw 
one of our hawkers wearing a tuxedo. 

“Oh yes,” said del Valle. “He sold 
a lot of papers that day. He had a 
wedding to go to later.” 

“It’s had a significant effect on our 
numbers this year,” Flick said. He 
concedes that the program is not a big 
moneymaker but the increase in cir- 
culation is significant. The program 
started in areas with low penetration, 
and has spread into other areas of the 
city. 

Del Valle feels that ‘““We’re provid- 
ing a heck of service to the hawkers 
and to the community at large. The 
community loves it, and we’ve gotten 
alot of people away from the missions 
and into a situation in which they’re 
self-sufficient. If a regular hawker 
doesn’t show up on his corner one 
morning, people will start asking 
where he is.” 

Del Valle said that about 98% of 
hawker distribution is handled by 


though kids are in the program during 
the summer and on weekends. Three 
of the hawkers are college graduates, 
though they are homeless, and one 
one of them is working on a master’s 
degree in business. 

“Some of them save enough money 
to go off to Florida or up North,” 
Flick observed, “and then they come 
back. I have one who's saving money 
to go to Sydney, Australia.” 


The Journal has had a hawker pro- 
gram for three years, but the program 
did not really get off the ground until 
del Valle started recruiting homeless 
people. He has two part-time people 
to help him, James Dendy and John 
Haymore. 

It is not uncommon for other papers 
to ask the Journal for advice on start- 
ing hawker programs. In August, the 
Journal’s hawker program won first 
place in its class, as well as the presi- 
dent’s award, at a meeting of the Mid- 
Atlantic Circulation Manager’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The Journal’s program also has a 
perfect safety record. No hawkers 
have been injured. 

“They’re my children,” del Valle 
asserted. 





adults, mostly homeless people, ' 





Strike ends 
at Q&O mill 


The Baie Comeau, Que., newsprint 
mill of Quebec and Ontario Paper Co. 
has resumed production following a 
four-week strike by 1,200 production 
and maintenance workers belonging 
to the Canadian Paperworkers Union 
(E&P, Aug 18). The mill is rated at 
450,000 tons per year. 

Since mid-August, Tribune’s 
310,000-ton-per-year Thorold, Ont., 
recycled newsprint mill has been 
struck by CPU workers. 

The Chicago Tribune reported that 
Q&O, also a Tribune Co. business, 
settled local issues with the two strik- 
ing locals and expected to continue 
negotiations, along with three other 
mills, through the Eastern Canada 
Newsprint Group. 


Paper distributes 
yellow ribbon 


The Orange (Texas) Leader dis- 
tributed more than 4.5 miles of yellow 
ribbon to its readers, encouraging 
them to display it in support of Ameri- 
cans serving or held hostage in the 
Persian Gulf area. 

“We felt we needed to take a lead- 
ership role in demonstrating public 
support for the people who have been 
caught up — often against their 
wills — in this crisis,” said Belinda 
Gaudet, publisher of the Leader. 

One of the hostages, an oil worker, 
is a resident of Vidor, an Orange 
County community. 

Leader advertising department 
employees volunteered to cut the rib- 
bon into two-foot strips that were 
included in the Sunday editions. 

— AP 





Post 


(Continued from page 14) 





“This is a case of rational people 
sitting down and doing what must be 
done to preserve jobs and keep the 
paper running. The Post will be pre- 
served,” he said. 

The Post, which cut some staff last 
fall, on Aug. 23 eliminated the job of 
its president, Valerie Salembier, to 
save money. 

Union concessions at the Post 
could open the unions to the prospect 
of similar demands from other New 
York papers suffering advertising and 
profit declines. 

“I’m sure they'll be looking at it,” 
McDonald said. “We’ll cross that 
bridge when we get to it.” 








News 
(Continued from page 14) 





“As long as you continue to adver- 
tise in the Daily News, your dollars 
are used by the paper to finance its 
war against its workers,” the letter 
says. Canceling ads, the unions say, 
“is the best way for your company to 
show millions of union families in 
New York that you care.” 

Later the unions plan to ask classi- 
fied advertisers to pull their ads and to 
ask readers to stop buying the paper, 
whose daily circulation has slipped to 
1.1 million. 

Organizers called the boycott 
“long-term” and said, “This is not an 
overnight miracle.” 

They said they already had “tens of 
thousands” of pledges by readers 
who agreed to stop reading the paper 
when the unions ask them to. 

At a press conference announcing 
the boycott, union leaders said they 
will not disclose the names of adver- 
tisers who might boycott the paper. 

The News unions declined to say 
how much the campaign was costing 
or how much the AFL-CIO was sup- 
porting them. 

The unions have hired the Kamber 
Group public relations company and 
Detroit attorney Sam McKnight, who 
specializes in union boycotts. 

McKnight called the financial costs 
“relatively nominal” and said most of 
the cost was tallied in “time, effort 
and shoe leather” in organizing vol- 
unteers. 

An AFL-CIO representative said 
the organization’s 2.3 million mem- 
bers in New York state would be 
enlisted ia the boycott. 

Longtime newspaper union adviser 
Theodore Kheel said it was “indis- 
putable” that the Tribune Co., own- 
ers of the News, were trying to get rid 
of it by either sale or closure. He said 
that in bygone days, when unions 
were stronger, management’s hard 
line would already have provoked a 
strike. 


Bureau is 50 


The Washington, D.C., bureau of 
the Omaha World-Herald observed 
its 50th anniversary with a reception 
for 300 people at the National Press 
Club. 


Newspaper Week 


National Newspaper Week will 
be observed from Oct. 7-13. It has 
been sponsored annually since 1940 
by Newspaper Association Managers 
Inc. 
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Gannett to 
consolidate 
news divisions 


Gannett Co. will consolidate its 
Community Newspaper division and 
its Metro Newspaper division, and 
named Gary L. Watson as president. 

The consolidation, effective Oct. 1, 
brings together under one newspaper 
group Gannett’s 83 small-, medium- 
and large-circulation newspapers. 
Watson, however, will not oversee 
USA Today, the national daily news- 
paper. 

Watson, 45, is a former editor and 
publisher at several Gannett newspa- 
pers and has been president of the 
Community Newspaper division. 
Brian J. Donnelly, 56, current presi- 
dent of Metro Newspapers, will 
become executive vice president of 
the newly-consolidated group, re- 
porting to Watson. 

Newspapers account for 82% of 
Gannett’s revenue and 91% of oper- 
ating profit. Gannett recently 
reported its first loss in quarterly 
earnings in 22 years. A drop in retail 
acvertising in virtually all of its local 
| newspaper markets was blamed. 

Watson said the merger will let him 
focus on cultivating smaller advertis- 
ers and developing new products. He 
also is looking at increasing the num- 
ber of zoned editions for specific geo- 
graphical areas and expanding its 
experimental publishing of yellow 
pages directories. 

By increasing newsroom budgets 
and improving news coverage, Wat- 
son hopes to build circulation pene- 
tration. 

Watson said the new structure will 
not result in either cost savings or 
personnel reductions. 





Vt. daily realigns 
schedule of 
its columns 


The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press has 
realigned publication day of several 
staff-written columns and introduced 
a new column, “Vermont Stories,” 
appearing on Fridays and featuring 
tales of people, places and everyday 
life in the Green Mountains and 
Champlain Valley. 

Staff writer John Johnston’s 
weekly column, previously appearing 
on Fridays, has shifted to Sundays, 
and arts writer Amy Killinger’s bi- 
weekly column has shifted from Sun- 








days to Saturdays. 

The Press has dropped the weekly 
column by contributing writer Jim 
DeFilippi, which previously appeared 
on Sundays. 


NABJ publishes 
member directory 


The National Association of Black 
Journalists has published its first 
membership directory, which 
includes the history and purpose of 
the organization, a list of its officers 
and directors, and a list of the 36 
chapters around the country. 

Also in the directory are the win- 
ners of NABJ journalism awards and 
inductees into its Hall of Fame, origi- 
nal research by NABJ on minority 
newsroom employment at large dai- 
lies and on television news execu- 
tives, and lists of African-American 
publishers, top editors, editorial writ- 
ers, columnists and those who serve 
on the boards of U.S. media compa- 
nies. 

The directory is available from the 
Washington, D.C.-based NABJ for 
$10. 


Lesher sponsors 
benefit game 


Lesher Communications Inc., which 
operates nearly 40 newspapers and 
other publications in Northern Cali- 
fornia, is observing its seventh year as 
sponsor of an annual football game to 
benefit United Cerebral Palsy (UCP) 
fund-raising. 

LCI was the first corporate sponsor 
of the All-Star Football Classic, 
which pits teams from Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties’ best high 
school football players. 

Charles Mead, managing director 
of UCP of the two counties, said 
LCI’s sponsorship has helped make 
the game its most important local 
fund-raising effort. LC] and UCP 
have netted more than $75,000 from 
the event. 


Stock game 


The Sacramento Bee will conduct 
its second annual StockMarket Game 
for students in grades 4-12 in the pa- 
per’s circulation area. 

Each class will have a total of 
$10,000 in hypothetical dollars to 
invest, buying up to 10 stocks at the 
start of the game and selling them on 


‘preter, as saying, “in the first half 
.of 1989 . . . we actually experienced, 
‘in the true sense, freedom of the 





the last day. 

Portia Tanaka, the Bee’s Educa- 
tonal Services Coordinator, said: 
“Skills such as cooperative learning, 
math, reading, research, graphing, 
vocabulary development and con- 
sumer education will be reinforced in 
the classroom as teachers and stu- 
dents participate in the program.” 

The entry fee is $42 per team and 
covers the cost of a classroom set of 
newspapers delivered every Friday 
during the eight-week contest. 

The contest will run Sept. 28 
through Nov. 16. 


Bee awards 
scholarships 


The Sacramento Bee has awarded 
17 scholarships of $1,000 each to 
minority and community college stu- 
dents. 

Twelve of the scholarships went to 
minority students at various high 
schools and colleges. 

Diane Kirkish, Bee community re- 
lations coordinator, said the money is 
intended as “financial assistance and 
encouragement for the students to re- 
main in school.” 


Bundler to 
recycle Chicago’s 
newspapers 


Through its retail store, the Chi- 
cago Tribune is selling a newspaper 
recycling bin made of recycled plas- 
tic. It chose the Bundler over bins 
made of other materials in other con- 
figurations because it is light, portable 
and weather-resistant. Attached 
spools of string make tying stacked 
papers easy. 

The Tribune said it has exclusive 
rights to the recycling bin in the Mid- 
west. Bundlers are available from the 
Chicago Tribune Retail Store (800/ 
222-3002) at cost ($6.50, plus tax) as a 
service to the community. 


Correction 


A story in the Aug. 18 E&P about 
journalism in East Germany quoted 
editor Klaus Baschleben, via inter- 


1) 
The quote should have read “in the 
first half, or part, of 1990.” 
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MHD opens up its second 
decade of publication with a 
super Spring-Summer Issue. 
As usual it is full of amusing, 
amazing and fascinating stories 
of the history of media. 


Order yours today! 


Below is the editorial line-up for this exceptional Media History Digest Spring-Summer Issue 


¢ Our Tenth Anniversary ¢ Learning Tricks South of ¢ The Marconi Titanic 
the Border in the 30’s Scandal 
¢ Swift on the Hoof: The 
Ponies Meant an Extra ¢ Millard Fillmore: Crises ¢ Beatty: A Voice in Vintage 
and Compromise—Thirteenth Radio—A Son’s Memories 
¢ Sequel to Marconi’s Ship President and the Press 
Lab to Sail in ’92 ¢ L’Osservatore Romano— 
¢ The Search for First A Dull Rag, or Is It? 
¢ Great Literary Forgery Journalistic Interview 


PLUS: Media Hysteria; Quiz; and Books 


History is always fresh and exciting, and there’s nothing more exciting than the struggles 
and turbulence of the media and colorful characters in its history. All of this excitement is 
captured in the twice-annual Media History Digest. 


The 64-page Media History Digest is published twice a year by The Editor & Publisher 
Company and is available to you for just $7.50 for an annual subscription .. . or $3.75 an 
issue! Every issue is full of informative, exciting and intriguing articles about people, events. 
and places in the history of media. 


Call or write today to order your subscription! 
MEDIA HISTORY DIGEST, c/o Editor & Publisher 11 West 19th St., New York, NY 10011 
212 * 675 + 4380 








Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


eee SRA 
THE ROAD WARRIORS, a fun, smart, 
Siskel-and-Ebert-style test-drive report. 
(916) 440-0541. 


CARTOONS 


“WIT & WISDOM” 

Crisp hilarious cartoons, daily or weekly 
as the spit ‘n whittle boys share their 
knowledge: current events, politics, 
humor, philosophy and other topics, 
with a home-spun, country-flavor and.a 
touch of sophistication. The loveable 
characters have the charisma of a male 
version of “Golden Girls”. Enhance your 
paper, entertain our readers and build 
circulation. FREE 2 complimentary 
panels, enclose $1 for handling/ 
shipping charges, details included. 
RIKER ART Box 126, Hamilton, TX 
76531 or call (817) 386-5071. 


FAMILY CONFLICTS 


TRIPLE DECKER FAMILY. 

YOU IN THE MIDDLE 
For the sandwiched generation. Parents 
on top, Children on the bottom. You in 
between. Doctor written weekly column. 
Family conflicts. Written by leading 
specialist in family problems. Author 
produced 41 episodes shown on paid 
television on family subjects. Previously 
published in magazine. Column 
samples on request. M. Greenberg. 
Silvercup Studios, 42-22 22nd Street, 
Long Island City, NY 11101. (718) 
784-3390, ext. 220. 


HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
ogy laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 

















HUMOR 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





TIMELESS wit & inspiration, uncom- 
mon & new: Witbits, Humorisms, Crea- 
tive Insights for Daily Living, The 
Wealth of Inspiration. Lloyd's Literary 
— PO Box 1542, DeRidder, LA 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


JAZZ UP your op-ed page with wit and 
eloquence. Weekly column on politics 
and public affairs. Contact Marc 
Desmond, 419 16th St., Brooklyn, NY 
11215, phone (718) 788-8350 for 
samples and rates. 





BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 





BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - eo 
8937 Laguna Place W 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 





PUZZLES 


FREE SYNDICATED PUZZLES 
- Your Paper Earns $$$$ - 
SCRAMBL-GRAM INC. 
1772 State Road 
Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44223 
(216) 923-2397 
Our 20th Year 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 
24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 
CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 


THE WITZZLE CO. Daily and Sunday 
Math Puzzles. Samples on request PO 
Box 831853, Richardson, TX 
75083-1853. Phone (214)234-6161. 


SENIOR HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank MacInnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 




















TRAVEL 





New Comic Strip designed especially 
for weekly papers. Colby’s Corner. Now 
available. Call The Dick Smith Studio at 
1-(800) 852-6642 about introductory 
offer and free samples. 








NCEMENTS” 


Weekly family-oriented auto travel 
column by award-winning writer. Color 
or b&w photos available. Byways, PO 
Box 9243, Port St. Lucie, FL 34985. 





Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

. RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily, weekly newspapers, and speciali- 
ty publications in the southwest. Rick- 
enbacher Co., PO Box 792001, Dallas, 
TX 75379. (214) 380-9578. 








Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 





C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


NEWSPAPER CAPITAL __ 


Restructure, refinance, or repotition 
senior, subordinate, mezzanine, or 
bridge debt equit Proposals welqome. 
JM&A: (614) 88 89-974 

FAX (614) 889- 5659. 











NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Brokers 
(407) 368-4352 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate; 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 








BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 
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Fournier Media Service Inc. 
SS ee 
hn L. Fournier Jr. 
PO ei 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 





FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
mag Hall Media Services 
410 Elm Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566- 7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 





MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 





" Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 


Box 65 
Saratoga, WY 82331 (307) 326-8177 
OR 3465 S. Oleander Dr. 
Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) 899-3698 





PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 7 Dr., Suite 101 


Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


Alaska - Established 1,500 circulation 
weekly & printing business in Southeast 
Panhandle. 1989 gross $220,000. 
Asking $150,000. Terms. Write PO Box 
798, Wrangell, AK 99929. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. 





Three weekly newspaper operation plus 
ood printing business. Gross over 
2 00. Good staff, equipment and 
building. Partial financing. 

FurGo, Inc., Box 348, Arapahoe, NE 
68922 


CALIFORNIA: Rack distributed classi- 
fied paper, established ten years, excel- 
lent new growth, cash flow for current 
year is nearly $400,000. $3,000,000 
with terms. 


CALIFORNIA: Direct mail free paper, 
strong growth area, good history, solid 
profits with cash flow/owner compensa- 
— of $230,000. $1,000,000 with 
erms. 


MINNESOTA: Ideal Ma and Pa free 
paper, excellent equipment, very strong 
cash flow/owner compensation of 
$100,000. $210,000 with terms. 


Cribb Media Service, Box 1220, Town- 
send, Montana 59644. 


Pager CALIFORNIA thriving week- 
y, great growth, over $700K gross, 

zs $685,000. Bruce Wright, Media 

Consultant, (916) 684-398 


Diversified publishing, printing 
company in lovely Midwestern college 
town. Semi-weekly, TMC, shopper, 
supplement, web and sheetfed printing. 
No competition, very profitable. 
Revenue grew 15.1% in FYE June 30. 
$1,750,000 cash. Sellers have other 
interests. Write Broker, PO Box 12484, 
Dallas, TX 75225. 














Oregon weekly near Portland. Scenic 
area. $50,000 down. If you're working 
hard already, why not own your own and 
build some equity. Joe Davis (503) 
873-7342. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


= 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
8,000 to 20,000 CIRCULATION 





You can own a newspaper and be a part 
of preserving the future of print, while 
creating a fast appreciating asset. 


LOOKING FOR CREATIVE MARKETING 
AND EDITORIAL EXECUTIVES TO 
START, OWN, AND OPERATE 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 


Join a team of veteran metro and 
community newspaper executives, now 
opening a successful working model in 
Southern California, led by R. Steve 
Morris, Curtis Robinson, and Peggy 
Onstad. 


You and your partner should be 
prepared to invest $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, work long hours, assisted 
by our ambitious start-up team, and 
experience the reward of the local jour- 
nalistic style that earned the highest 
readership of any daily newspaper in the 
country in less than a year. 


Marketing analysis now available for 
resort and suburban properties in 
Southern California. 


Write: R. Steve Morris 
AMERICA’S FREE PRESS INC. 
PO Box 2988 
Ventura, CA 93002 


Please include name, address, brief 
personal and career background, and 
Fax number. 





Northern California, San Francisco Bay 
area. Two weeklies. TMC. Excellent 
base and potential. Box 4890, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHERN Cal. weekly established in 
1982 in fast-growing city near San 
Diego. City and county legal and display 
contracts. Owners will finance/ 
participate with $25,000 down. 
$85,000 full price. Submit all offers to 
Bill Leslie, c/o News Reporter, 1523 - 
208 East Valley Parkway, Escondido, 
CA 92027, or call (619) 747-8911. 


Weekly newspaper in a metropolitan 
area grossing over $600,000 Excellent 
cash flow. 

Call Mr. Hrank (704) 596-3695. 


TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950. 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


COMIC NEWS - current news seen 
through the eyes of the best editorial 
cartoonists in the world. Bi-weekly 1st 
year grossed over $40,000. Tremend- 
ous growth, 18,000 loyal readers. 
$35,000. (413) 586-2274. 


Northern Virginia four color tourism 
guide. Great potential. Small down 
payment. Call (301) 778-3285. 








INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 





A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 
Telephone Sales & Door Crew Company 


in the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 


CIRCULATION III 
Now Selling Coast to Coast 


(214) 352-1123 
John Dinan --- John Lyons 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 











KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 


“Gold Starts” 

1 (800) 836-8140 
T.C. Promotions Inc 
“Crew Sales Experts” 

Tom Cox (918) 836-5689 
VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 


1-800-327-8463 














NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 








Seeking Rocky Mountain weekly serving 
ski resort area. Must have established 
franchise and retail base. Principal or 
broker inquiries welcomed. Confiden- 
tiality assured. Box 4848, Editor & 
Publisher. 





PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 











You said you liked 
FineLine. 
You just didn't like 


So, we've lowered the yearly subscription price of 

FineLine, the Newsletter on Journalism Ethics to 
$49 . 

It's a price you can afford — for a publication you 

can't afford to be without. Send your check to: 


600 East Main Street 
Louisville, KY 40202 
Or Call 1-800-736-0897 














“WES!” 
Regardless of the size of your newspap- 
er, we can supply you with a steady flow 
of new start orders at the pace YOU 
want! Try us for a week and see! All 
zones! 
ASK US, AND OUR RESPONSE 
WILL BE 


“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 





COMPUTER SERVICES 
COMPUTER REPAIR SERVICE 


Repairs on video display terminals 
PC Boards & Power Supplies 


Tired of being taken to the cleaners? 


Try our cost effective repairs and save 
between 25-75% over OEM repair 
charges. Example SII boards Video A, 
Video B and CPU cards repaired, at 
tremendous cost savings. Call for quote. 
One week turnaround. Let us take on 
some of your unique repair needs and 
create your own savings. For further 
information please call RMI - Modular 
Products Division: (Oops! New 
number!)(408) 946-9207. 

FAX (408) 946-9207. 





NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue tec 
consultation and training, with over 3 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 


PRESSROOM SERVICES 


SS 
DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and. 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 





MAILROOM 


FERAG Mode! eight into one inserter 
with rotor disk 1000 new spare parts. 
Price negotiable, all or part. Will fax list 
on request by calling Roger Martinell at 
(602) 271-8549. 

Immediate availability. 





For Sale 
Complete inventory of used Sheridan 
72P and 48P inserters. 
Do to the strong demand for GMA’s high 
speed SLS-1000 inserting systems, 
GMA is liquidating its complete inven- 
tory of used Sheridan inserters, includ- 
ing spare parts. For more information 
regarding price, delivery, etc., please 
contact Dick Connor at (508) 
481-8562. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 








— 
SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


Newspaper that has shut down its 

production department is asking liqui- 

dation prices for: 

@ a Camex ad makeup system 

@ 1 Kansa 320 inserter 

@ 1 Canon WP-2436 laser printer 

@ Cameras, plate-making and 
processing equipment 








Ask for complete list by fax today. 
Contact publisher's office. 

Tel. (613) 560-2560 or 

Fax (613) 560-6280 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 








CAMERA/PRE PRESS 


Consolidation of printing operation 
makes this 1984 3M Deadliner camera/ 
plating ve available. Model #803, 
Ser. #101065. Bought new for 
$59,300 considering best offer of 

5,000 or more. Phone (318) 
893-4223. 








CIRCULATION SUPPLIES 
Stepper “Paper Man”, rolls, ties, 5K/ 
hour. Good condition. 

(913) 491-9473. 








COMPOSING 





DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 


SOFTWARE SERVICES 

@ Apple Mac. Computer Specialists 
© Typesetter Internals, SCSI, 

Ultre Setter 
@ Sales Support and Applications for 

Business, Industrial & Personal use 
@ 680xx Asm & “C”; 

Iriternals, & Drivers 

(718) 528-7360 








MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 








MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


1 - 48 P Sheridan Inserter 

1 - 24 P Sheridan Inserter 

1 - Nolan Jampo Conveyor with Squeeze 

1 - Nolan Jampo Delivery Conveyor to 

Truck 
- JM2 Nolan Jampo Bottom Rap 

Baldwyn Conveyors, floor model belt 

driven in assorted lengths 82’ total. 

Contact: Journal Publishing Company 

(601) 842-2611 FAX (601) 842-2233 
Attn: Charles Penson 
Production Manager 





Muller 227 inserters 
McCain 660 inserters 
Signode and oval strappers 
Stackers and conveying 
Pioneer Equipment Co. 
(217) 748-6930 

Fax (217) 748-6061 

We buy - sell - trade 





Muller-Martini Zip Master with Kirk 
Rudy Head. Purchased new in 1984, 
only used two years. cone $19,000. 
Contact Nick Siegel (904) 252-1511. 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


11” x 17” PostScript Laser Printers, 
960 x 480 dpi! Prints 12 tabloid size 
pgs./min., 70K duty cycle per month. 
Includes 35 fonts, only $24,950! Call 
PC Graphics today! A division of. 

BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480. 
FAX. (216) 831-1628. 


CG 7200, 2 Compuwriter II's, proces- 
sors. Best offer (702) 384-5313. Las 
Vegas. 











Harris Equipment. 2500 systems, 
H-1740 VDTs and/or parts. Call (201) 
265-2448 and leave message. 


LINOTRON 202N High Speed, High 
resolution with 50 fonts and on-line 
interface. Excellent condition. Back up 
use only. $9,500. Paul (212) 
942-2434. 








New 6830 Varityper typesetter system, 
many extras, substantial discount, 
make offer. DAVID HOLETT, (714) 
642-4321. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT BOARDS and 
PARTS for your One System and termi- 
nals, all CG CRT and film font phototyp- 
setters, Advantage, MDT 350’s and 
more; at 20 - 70% off manufacturer's 
exchange prices. Call today! 

BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480 
FAX. (216) 831-1628 
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Use this handy order form to order: 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (published oct., 1989) 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published March, 1990) 


Please send me: 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 

Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 

_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each ee 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of copies 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 

L) 1990 Edition $70 per copy (|) Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each <a 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of copies 


i: ne eS | 

i a ae 

Nature of Business 
a — 


a 
Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 





Editor & Publisher 


Circulation Department 
11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 








E&P Classified 





CU Mor 














Selling... 


the Classified Pages of EpitorR & PUBLISHER, 
where thousands of newspaper people get 
together every week, can be your people-to- 
people meeting place, too. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: 
Epitor & PUBLISHER 
11 West 19" St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 














When you need Classified, 
we’re here—every week! 
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PRESSES 


PRESSES 





4 unit NewsKing plus pre-press equip- 
ment. Small equity and payoff bank- 
note. Jim (912) 244-4471. 


- CARY Autopasters 

- ENKEL/AMAL Splicers 

- HARRIS M1000 presses 

- METRO 2:1 folder #3104 

- URBANITE U1054 & SU1709 
folders 

- 150 HP Motor & Controller 





“Please let us know if you are selling 
your SSC Community or Urbanite 
press.” 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 





GOSS 
1-Unit Community, 1969 oil, 
available now 
2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 
Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 
7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 
7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 
3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 
4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
excellent mech. cond. 
6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1974 JF7 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1973 with JF7 
JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 
M 


5-Unit Web Leader, 1982 vintage-avail. 
now 

Count-O-Veyors, inserters, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 





Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 





GOSS URBANITE 22 3/4” 
7 Units, folder, 900 Series. Rebuilt 
recently, very good condition. Addition- 
al 3 color unit and mono units (rebuilt) 
available. 
BELL CAMP INC. 
(201) 492-8877 





HARRIS V-25 1981 22-3/4 x 36 4 | 
D.P. 75hp and JF-25 | 


units. JF-10 
50hp folders 105 Count-O-Veyors. 
Excellent condition. 

DAMCO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
(212) 265-2211 FAX (212) 265-5202 





HOE COLORMATIC PRESS. 
8 units. Four color humps. Combination 
folder 3-2 - 2-1. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22”. 7 45” RTP's. 
GOSS Mark II 

8 units. 1 color deck. Two color humps. 
8 40” or 42” RTP’s. Double imperial 
3-2 folder. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22”. 

Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 waits, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





PRESS 
Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 
simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 








Spiral dampening system for Goss 
metro press. Portable Ink fountains for 
Goss Mark | press. 

Newspaper Agency Corp. 

Tel. (801) 237-2885 

Fax (801) 237-2022 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. November, can be 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A JF-7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 

1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
— press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
widt 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 











$LS1000 
® 8 into 2 configuration 
© Center opening device 
@ Product monitoring 
system 


© Two years old 


Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 














HELP 
WANTED 





ACADEMIC 





The School of Journalism and Mass 
Communication at the University of 
Colorado invites applications for (2) 
Media Scholars: Criteria: Ph.D; 
advanced theoretical and research 
capacity. Teaching and conducting 
research in one or more areas: popular 
culture and criticism; media econom- 
ics; communication policy; ethics. Prof. 
Robert Trager, Chair. (1) News- 
Editorial, assistant professor, 
professionally- -oriented position. 
Criteria: M.A. or equivalent; Ph.D. 
preferred. Substantial newspaper 
reporting and editing experience. Teach 
writing, reporting, editing courses; 
contribute to master’s program. Prof. 
Ardyth Sohn, Chair. Send letter, vita 
and names of three references to appro- 
priate search chair at Campus Box 287, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 
80309 by Nov. 16, 1990. Appointment 
intended at assistant professor level but 
all ranks considered. The University of 
Colorado at Boulder has a strong institu- 
tional commitment to the principles of 
diversity in all areas. In that spirit, we 
are particularly interested in receiving 
applications from a broad spectrum of 
people, including women, ethnic minor- 
ities and disabled individuals. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master’s program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write Journalism 
Department, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

















MANAGEMENT OPENINGS 


GM / WEEKLY / MID WEST 
PUBL / 20K DLY / WEST 
GM / WEEKLY / EAST 


MKT DIR / SHOPPER / EAST 

‘AM / 150K DLY / SOUTH WEST 
AD DIR / SOK DLY / MID WEST 
CO-OP MGR / METRO / EAST 
AD DIR / 40K DLY / EAST 

CAM / SHOPPER / SOUTH 
RETAIL SLS MGR / METRO / EAST 
TRAVEL REP / METRO / EAST 
AD MGR / 20K DLY / EAST 

AD MGR / WEEKLY / EAST 

RAM / WEEKLY / MID WEST 
RAM / 20K DLY / SOUTH WEST 


TO $60 
TO $60 
TO $50 
TO $45 
TO $45 
TO $45 
TO $40 
TO $40 
TO $35 
TO $30 


TO $50 
TO $50 
TO $45 
TO $45 
TO $40 
TO $35 
TO $35 
TO $35 


HOME DEL MGR / METRO / WEST 
CIRC DIV MGR / METRO / EAST 
HOME DEL MGR / 150K DLY / EAST 
SINGLE COPY MGR / METRO / WEST 
ZONE MGR / METRO / EAST 

CIRC MGR / 20K DLY / EAST 

CIRC DIR / 20K DLY / MID WEST 
ZONE MGR / 100K DLY / EAST 


PROD MGR / NP GROUP / WEST 
OPS DIR / SHOPPER / SOUTH 
PRESS FOREMAN / METRO / EAST 
PRESS ROOM MGR / WEEKLY / WEST 
PRE PRESS SUPV / SHOPPER / WEST 
COMP ROOM MGR / WEEKLY / EAST 
PRE PRESS MGR / WEEKLY / WEST TO $45 
MAIL ROOM MGR / SHOPPER / WEST TO $40 

All positions fee paid. 
Send resume in confidence or 

call: 
Patrick Quinn 


pac 


Post Office Box 1641 
Media, PA 19063 
(215) 353-4722 


TO $70 
TO $60 
TO $45 
TO $45 
TO $45 
TO $45 








Fax (215) 353-2207 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 





Assistant to Chairman/CEO 
Senior position with substantial nation- 
al diversified communications company 
to assist Chairman/CEO with public 
relations, drafting speeches and corres- 
pondence, arranging for corporate 
meetings and events, and supervising 
information flow in CEO's office. 


Excellent communications skills, writ- 
ing ability, and familiarity with news- 
paper publishing and radio/television 
broadcasting required. 


Send confidential resume and salary 
history to Box 4891, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE PUBLISHERS needed for 
national singles magazine. Exclusive 
territories available. Sales experience 
helpful. Challenging, creative, exciting 
and profitable. $15k needed. For free 
information, call 1 (800) 8-Single or 
write Single Profile, Box 6098, Delray 
Beach, FL 33484-0098. 


RETIRED NEWSPAPER MAN 

A young aggressive and growing news- 
paper publishing company in the New 
York/New Jersey area is looking for 
retired newspaper man to help in all 
areas of daily functions of our company. 
Please send resume to PO Box 664, 
Union Citv. NJ 07087. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Internal promotion at a dynamic, expan- 
sive weekly group headquartered in 
western CT seeks strong leader to direct 
top notch outside sales team. You'll be 
responsible for directing, training and 
motivating the display ad sales team 
throughout our four-county, stateline 
circulation area in Litchfield and Fair- 
field, CT, and Putnam and Dutchess, 
NY. Well established, solid publishing 
company offers the support of one of 
the best management teams in the 
business, with plenty of room for crea- 
tivity and growth. Please mail or FAX 
your current resume and cover letter to: 
Jean Maitland, VP/Marketing Director, 
HVPC, PO Box 1139, New Milford, CT 
06776. FAX: (203) 354-2645. Confi- 
dentiality assured. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

Our award winning newspaper group is 
seeking an experienced sales manager 
to direct a staff of eight energetic, 
successful sales reps. The ideal candi- 
date for our over 60,000 circulation 
weekly papers must be highly creative, 
budget and revenue driven, a hands-on 
manager. Training skills a must. Excel- 
lent salary and benefits package. Send 
resume and salary requirements to 
Leslie Leven, Publisher, Alamanac 
Newspapers, 9910 River Rd., Potomac, 
MD 20854. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


The Weekly News, Florida’s Gay and 
Lesbian newspaper, is looking for an Ad 
Director to help us launch and improve 
our position in both the gay and non-gay 
market throughout Florida. This posi- 
tion would include supervision of our 
current sales staff, as well as include 
direct sales on your own and house 
accounts. Pay is divided between 
commission on your own accounts and a 
fractional percentage due you from all 
other sales activity (for your oversight 
accounts). You should have at least 3 
years experience in newspapers and be 
ready to move into a supervisory role. 
Pay starts in the mid $20s and climbs 
steadily. Move on down to Sunny South 
Florida (Miami) where the living is easy 
and the rent is cheap. And most impor- 
tantly, work in an atmosphere where you 
are free to be yourself. Send resume, 
salary history and present salary 
requirements to The Weekly News, 901 
NE 79 Street, Miami, FL 33138 or call 
us at (800) 940-4297, ext. 4135. 
Contact Bill Watson. 

















ADVERTISING DIRECTOR for indepen- 
dently owned 11,000 plus Connecticut 
daily in two university area. We are look- 
ing for a hands-on experienced manager 
in retail and classified who is creative, 
promotion-minded, community- 
oriented and has the sales and people 
skills to motivate and strengthen an 
already good team. We need someone 
with a proven track record who can help 
develop strategy, assist in budgeting, 
planning and forecasting. Write all 
details including salary history to Kevin 
Crosbie, The Chronicle, One Chronicle 
Road, Willamantic, CT 06226. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 





Excellent opportunity within premier 
suburban newspaper chain in the St. 
Louis area for an individual with 3-5 
years of newspaper/print advertising 
experience, prior sales management 
experience and strong leadership and 
communication skiils. Must be results- 
oriented with a proven track record. 
Please send resume to Human Re- 
sources Director, Suburban Journals, 
1714 Deer Tracks Trail, St. Louis, MO 
63131. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Log Cabin Democrat, a 10,000-cir- 
culation, award-winning daily newspap- 
er published six days per week, is seek- 
ing an aggressive, highly organized indi- 
vidual to manage five person sales staff. 
Appliant must have strong newspaper 
sales, marketing, and promotional 
background. 





Please send letter, resume, salary 
history and high school and college 
transcripts to AMP, PO Box 969, 
Conway, Ark. 72032. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Need an assertive leader who can moti- 
vate, lead and direct a retail sales staff 
for a 70,000 circulation Texas daily. 
Duties would also include promotion 
planning special sections, budgeting, 
developing, marketing strategies. Send 
resume and salary history to Randy 
Hambrick, Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, 
PO Box 491, Lubbock, TX 79408. 











REGIONAL SALES MANAGER 
GMA, the leading supplier of 
inserting Systems to the 
newspaper industry, has 
immediate openings for 
Regional Sales Managers in 
Northern California and the 
Southwest. Due to the tre- 
mendous demand for GMA’s 
product line, including the 
SLS-1000 High Speed Inser- 
ter and NEWS-GRIP, Single 
Gripper Conveyor, outstand- 
ing opportunities exist for 
individuals with newspaper 
industry experience and sales 
background. Excellent sal- 
ary, Commission plan and 
benefits. For further informa- 
tion please forward your 
resume to: 
GMA 
2980 Avenue B 
Bethlehem, PA 18017 
Attn: Carol S. Trout, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
30,000 daily in Zone 8 needs an 
aggressive, innovative classified mana- 
ger seeking the chance to grow. Must be 
an experienced “hands-on” profession- 
al with a lead by example approach. 
Sales amd management experience in a 
competitive market are a plus. Excel- 
lent working conditions in a beautiful 
mountain setting. Send resume and 
cover letter to Advertising Director, The 
Daily Herald, PO Box 717, Provo, UT 
84603. 





DIRECTOR As MARKETING AND 
PROMOTIONS 


We're looking for an aggressive leader 
who can motivate, lead, direct and train 
a sales staff. Duties also include prom- 
oting of product, planning special 
sections, and developing market strate- 
gies. We're a weekly with a circulation 
of 18,500. Send resume, and salary 
history to: Alan Chartock, publisher, 
The Legislative Gazette, PO Box 7023. 
Albany, NY 12225. 


Magazine publisher seeks self-assured 
communicator to telemarket 30-year- 
old magazine to national accounts from 
Florida Office. Base + Commission. 
Box 4878, Editor & Publisher. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 








If you are looking for a challenge with an 
opportunity to grow, we have a position 
for you. We are a 40,000 plus daily and 
Sunday circulation paper looking for an 
experienced manager familiar with all 
areas of retail advertising with emphasis 
on sales growth. 


We offer an excellent benefit package 
including salary and bonus plan. 


Send resume along with background 
information and description of your 
management style to Box 4892, Editor 
& Publisher. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Heading the retail advertising depart- 
ment of one of the nation’s leading daily 
newspapers is an opportunity that does 
not present itself very often. This posi- 
tion is responsible for the direction of a 
staff of 30 salespeople and their 
support group. You will be working with 
fine senior and mid-managment teams. 


We are searching for a hands-on profes- 
sional with: 


* Strong people-oriented leadership 
skills. 

* Good planning and organizational 
abilities. 

* A proven record of successful 
management on a medium or large 
daily. 

* Complete knowledge of newspaper 
advertising and current competitive 
trends. 


The Buffalo News is the highest percen- 
tage penetration daily in the country 
with an excellent news product. If you 
like a four-season Midwest community, 
you'll find the best quality of life in 
Western New York. Superior compensa- 
tion package in a most satisfying work 
environment. Your resume and salary 
history will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. Reply to: Warren Colville, Adver- 
tising Director, The Buffalo News, PO 
Box 100, Buffalo, NY 14240 or phone 
(716) 849-5440. 











Human Resources Manager 





When people are bored, 
it is primarily with their 
own selves that they 

are bored. 

Eric Hoffer 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 8, 1990 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 





REGIONAL ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Rapidly expanding National Hotel 
Guide corp seeks highly motivated ad 
sales executives to establish local prog- 
rams in all areas of the country. Know- 
ledge of own market essential. Includes 
territory ownership. No investment. 
Excellent immediate and long-term 
commission income with opportunity to 
earn added $ by establishing execs in 
other cities. Send resume/cover letter 
to: Box 4888, Editor & Publisher. 





ART/EDITORIAL 


NEWSROOM ARTIST 

The York Daily Record, (42,000 AM 
daily, Mon.-Sat.) seeks a versatile 
artist. Illustration and Mac skills 
(MacDraw, Freehand, I\lustrator, 
Quark, etc.) preferred. Newspaper 
experience and knowledge of color help- 
ful. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Send resume and work samples 
to: Karl Smith, York Daily Record, 1750 
Industrial Highway, York, PA 17402. 








ART/GRAPHICS 
DESIGN DIRECTOR 
TOKYO 





English-language newspaper in Tokyo 
needs design director. Responsible for 
all design, graphics and photos. Rede- 
sign scheduled for next year. Send 
resume and samples to Box 4872, 
Editor & Publisher. 





GRAPHICS 

The Milwaukee Journal is seeking an 
informational graphics specialist. We're 
looking for a self-starter who under- 
stands the news and is capable of 
preparing his/her own news budget, 
then executing timely and visually 
appealing news graphics. Research, 
editing and Macintosh skills are 
essential. 


Educational requirement is a BA 
degree. Applicants must have daily 
newspaper experience. 


The Milwaukee Journal is a 275,000 
daily (pm), 510,000 Sunday paper with 
a long tradition of journalistic excel- 
lence. The paper has just been rede- 
signed. We make extensive use of color. 


Interested persons should send a 
resume, list of references and portfolio 
showing examples of recent work to: Bill 
Blanton, AME/Graphics, The Mi, waukee 
Journal, 333 W. State St., Milwaukee, 
WI 53201-0661. 





With a new press and a new look, the 
Nashville Banner now needs a new 
designer for its Lifestyles section. We 
want a self-starter who works well with 
type, art, people and deadlines. Mini- 
mal copyediting. Send resume and work 
samples to Doug Mendenhall, graphics 
editor, Nashville Banner, 1100 Broad- 
way, Nashville, TN 37203. 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Morning, Evening and Sunday publica- 
tion in Zone 2 offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity and challenge for a leader with at 
least five years supervision experience 
in circulation. Candidate should have 
good planning skills with a strong 
commitment to Customer Service, 
Sales and Distribution. A successful 
background in motivating and training 
subordinates is a must. We are looking 
for a self-starter with good communica- 
tion abilities. Salary to mid $40’s 
depending upon experience. Good 
benefits package. Send resume and 
salary requirements to Circulation 
Director, The Times-Tribune, PO Box 
3311, Scranton, PA 18505. 





CREW MANAGER WANTED 


Boy crew specialist needed immediately 
for West Palm Beach, Florida. Must 
have strong experience in recruiting and 
motivating teens. $7-$20 per subscrip- 
tion. Permanent position with national 
corporation. Call Phil Webb, (407) 
837-4166 between 10 a.m. and 12 
noon daily. 














NEWS GRAPHICS 


Major news organization in NYC 
seeks experienced, graphics 
journalist. Must be self-starter. 
Assignments include spot news, 
features. Requirements include 
strong writing and artistic skills, 
and extensive Macintosh and 
MacDraw || experience. Send 
cover letter and resume in confi- 
dence to: 


Box 4860, Editor & Publisher. 

















CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


Zone 9 daily in exciting market, urban/ 
suburban mix, seeks experienced circu- 
lation professional. Position would 
attract to motivated individual who is 
challenged by competition. 


Qualifications must include solid back- 
ground in single copy sales and motor 
route home delivery, dedication to 
customer service, and experience deal- 
ing with a unionized workforce. We seek 
a commitment to excellence. Salary: 
$70k to $80k (negotiable). Send 
resume to Box 4887, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Excellent opportunity for the right 
person at family-owned 15,500 6-day 
PM newspaper. Seeking someone who 
is organized, promotion-minded, 
service-oriented, and assertive. Must 
possess good leadership ability, have a 
proven success record and desire stable 
employment. Excellent salary and bene- 
fit package. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: John Gemmer, The 
Goshen News, PO Box 569, Goshen, IN 
46526. 


CIRCULATION SERVICE MANAGER 





The Billings Gazette, Montana's largest 
daily newspaper is seeking a Circulation 
Service Manager. This position is 
responsible for managing all service and 
retention functions of the newspaper to 
include customer service representa- 
tives, district managers and transporta- 
tion areas. 


The successful candidate will have a 
minimum of one year supervisory exper- 
ience, as well as a minimum of two 
years circulation experience; excellent 
people management and organizational 
skills; must be a “morning” person and 
be customer service oriented. PC skills 
a definite plus. 


If interested, submit application letter, 
resume, references and salary history 
to: 


Human Resources Department 
Billings Gazette 
PO Box 36300 
Billings, MT 59107 


Application deadline: Friday, Septem- 
ber 28, 1990. 


EOE M/F. 





sified ad copy: 


number is required. 


the ad should run. 


Th 





11 West 190m Street > New York, N.Y 10011 + 212 675 4380 


Attention Advertisers: 
Please note these reminders when sending clas- 


-Please specify an exact classification within a 
section of ads: for instance, Equipment & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting; Industry Services- 
Consultants; Help Wanted-Sales. Help us put 
your ad where it will do you the most good. 
-Be sure to indicate how many times you wish 
the ad to appear, and whether an E&P box 


-Orders for classified display advertising should 


include the number of columns and inches you 
wish the ad to be, as well as how many weeks 


Remember—in all correspondence regarding 
your ad, please include a copy of the invoice. 
Thank you for helping us serve you better! 


E&P Classified Department 


ex 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 8, 1990 


DISTRICT SERVICE MANAGER 


The Billings Gazette, Montana’s largest 
daily newspaper, has an opening for a 
rewarding career in our circulation 
department. 


Qualifications include: ability to work 
with and motivate young people; posi- 
tive, energetic, self-starter; outstanding 
organizational/time mananagement 
skills and being highly customer service 
oriented. 


If interested, submit application letter, 
resume, references and salary history 
to: 
Human Resources Department 
Billings Gazette 
PO Box 36300 
Billings, MT 59107 


Application deadline: Friday September 
28, 1990. 


EOE M/F. 
PACKAGING MANAGER 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY! 





Immediate management position open 
to oversee the packaging department at 
the Anchorage Daily News. Qualified 
applicants must have a minimum of five 
years supervisory/management experi- 
ence with proven history of outstanding 
people skills. Successful applicants will 
demonstrate ability in budgeting, inven- 
tory and solid organizational skills. We 
offer an excellent benefits package and 
competitive salary. Qualified applicants 
should send a resume and cover letter 
to: 


Anchorage Daily News 
PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, AK 99514-9001 


Anchorage Daily News is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer 





SALES & MARKETING MANAGER 


Challenging opportunity for goal- 
minded, aggressive circulation sales/ 
marketing professional. Primary respon- 
sibility will be to develop and imple- 
ment strategies to improve sales 
volume and newspaper penetration 
levels of current market and market 
expansion. Qualified individual will 
have degree in marketing or sales 
related field, excellent communciation 
skills, previous management experience 
and ability to design PC based reports. 
Excellent compensation package and 
an opportunity to be part of the Valley 
News Dispatch, subsidiary of Gannett, 
Co. Send resume to or call Michele 
Shaw, Valley News Dispatch, 210 
Fourth Avenue, Tarentum, PA 15084. 
(412) 226-7778. 





TELEMARKETING SUPERVISOR 


The Kalamazoo Gazette, a progressive 
66,000 daily, is looking for a supervisor 
to oversee the start-up of its newly 
created telemarketing department. The 
person filling this position would have 
much input in the design of and hiring 
for the department. Previous experience 
in telemarketing and management 
preferred. 


Candidate must be sales oriented and 
highly organized with excellent commu- 
nication, motivation and analytical 
skills. This position offers an excellent 
salary and incentive plan with a secure, 
growth oriented organization. 


Send resume and cover letter to Diane 
Day, Advertising Project Specialist, 
Kalamazoo Gazette, 401 S. Burdick, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49003. E.0.E. 


51 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





Aggressive Zone 8 Monday-Wednesday- 
Friday paper seeks sports editor with 
writing flair to cover prep and recrea- 
tional sports. The successful candidate 
will be a self-starter who genuinely loves 
sports and likes the English language 
and the people he deals with in our fast- 
growing community. Personal interview 
a must. Send resume and clips to: 


Box 4884, Editor & Publisher. 


Aggressive sports reporter needed for a 
beat that includes an NBA team, a 
major university and regular columns 
for a 57,000 circulation PM daily. 
Excellent writing skills are a must. Send 
letter with resume, references and clips 
to: Eric Dieterle, Sports Editor, The 
Standard-Examiner, PO Box 951, 
Odgen, UT 84402. 


A New York City-based daily newspaper 
that covers banking and finance is seek- 
ing a copy editor who can challenge 
copy intelligently, edit stories for gram- 
mar and style, and write bright_head- 
lines, all under tight deadlines. Experi- 
ence on a daily publication is preferred, 
layout skills are a plus. Day hours, 
competitive salary and benefits. Send 
resume, salary requirements to: J. 
Fulton, American Banker, One State St. 
Plaza, NYC, NY 10004. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

Small daily in southern Indiana seeks 
person for entry level editing position. 
Responsibilities include copy editing, 
headline writing, story packaging, 
layout of local section and some writing. 
Send resume and samples to John 
Rumbach, The Herald, PO Box 31, 
Jasper, IN 47546. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 














The right person is a whiz at grammar 
and spelling, is equally comfortable as a 
writer and editor, and can create bright 
pages, write snappy headlines and 
make maximum use of graphics for a 
state government-oriented weekly 
Duties include responsibility for special 
sections. Daily reporting and/or editing 
experience preferred. Salary to 
mid-20's, excellent benefits. Send 
resume, several examples of work to: 
Glenn C. Doty, editor, The Legislative 
Gazette, PO Box 7023, Albany, NY 
12225. 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 
The Odessa American, 30,000 daily, 
40,000 Sunday, needs an assistant 
managing editor with proven leadership 
skills. The job is No. 2 in a newsroom of 
35, and carries a full range of authority 
and responsibility. A keen sense of 
graphics coupled with the ability to edit 
tightly and budget for a bright lively 
newspaper is essential. Management 
experience required. Contact Managing 
Editor, M. Olaf Frandsen, PO Box 
2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 


ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 








The Southern Illinoisan, lilinois’ best 
under-50,000 circulation newspaper, 
is looking for a seasoned copy editor to 
back up the news editor and train for 
that position. The assistant news editor 
will work slots several times a week, 
know layout, have sharp news judge- 
ment and headline writing skills, 
possess supervisory potential and over- 
see selective special projects. Send 
clips and resume to Gary Marx, News 
Editor, Southern IIlinoisan, PO Box 
2108, Carbondale, IL 62902. 


BUSINESS WRITER. 

For growing Chicago suburban daily. 
Applicants should have at least 3 years 
experience. Knowledge of banking, real 
estate and airlines industries helpful. 
Send resume and clips to Bob Bong, 
Business Editor, 5959 S. Harlem 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60638. 
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BUSINESS REPORTER 


Every business editor wants the same 
thing: an aggressive reporter with 2 to 4 
years of experience (on a daily business 
desk or regional business newspaper) 
and a commitment to finding good busi- 
ness stories. We all promise excellent 
working conditions, award-winning 
colleagues and a salary commensurate 
with experience. But only a few of these 
jobs are in one of America’s great cities. 
We offer ali of these above. Send 
resume, clips to: Kit Gorman, CityBusi- 
ness, PO Box 19308, New Orleans, LA 
70179. 





BUSINESS REPORTER 


Winner of national award for excellence 
seeks person with two years’ daily expe- 
rience. Background covering banking/fi- 
nance preferred. Send resume, clips to 
Dept. E, Rochester Business Journal, 1 
Mt. Hope Ave., Rochester, NY 14620. 





BUSINESS EDITOR 


Progressive daily seeks leader for 
business/goverment cluster. Five years 
journalism experience with emphasis on 
business and government required, 
management experience preferred. 
Send resume, clips to Betsy Lumbye, 
City Editor, Knoxville Journal, PO Box 
59050, Knoxville, Tenn. 37950. 





Copy editor-Business 

Sharp editing skills, keen headlines, an 
ability to articulate to reporters how a 
story can be improved. Plus knowledge 
of business, finance and investment. A 
booming newspaper in the fastest grow- 
ing county in the fastest growing state. 
Send resume, details to Andy McCue, 
Press-Enterprise, Box 792, Riverside, 
CA 92502. 


COPY EDITING -- FEATURES 
Looking for a sense of style, a sense of 
humor, a facility for attractive head- 
lines, an ability to improve and tighten 
copy. For a booming newspaper in the 
fastest growing county in the fastest 
growing state. Send resume, details to 
Mel Opotowsky, Press-Enterprise, Box 
792, Riverside, CA 92502. 








COPY EDITOR, capable of imaginative 
layout, wielding a scalpel not an ax, 
comfortable with wire, local or sports 
copy. We want experience and willing- 
ness to make a good product even 
better. As a 100,000 daily, we're a 
major force in East-Central Florida. 
Write Steve Pappas, News-Journal, Box 
2831, Daytona Beach, FL 
32115-2831. 





COPY EDITORS are hard to find. So are 
newspapers committed to excellence in 
community journalism. So are liveable 
communities that offer mountains, 
lakes, 6 million-acre national parks and 
a cosmopolitan atmosphere close to 
some of the most exciting cities in the 
nation. If you’ve got two years copy edit- 
ing experience with a daily paper, send 
resume, tearsheets and references to 
Box 4864, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITORS 





Live near some of the country’s most 
spectacular scenary and work for one of 
the country’s most progressive full color 
small dailies. The Post Register 27,000 
PM daily covering 10 counties in east- 
ern Idaho (plus Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks), has openings on 
its copy desk. Experience preferred, but 
will consider recent college graduates. 
New paginaton system recently 
installed. Low cost of living. Spend your 
days off skiing Sun Valley or roaming 
Yellowstone. Write to: Roger Plothow, 
Managing Editor, The Post Register, PO 
Box 1800, Idaho Falls, ID 83403. 











ty , 


Classified 


... Where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week .. . 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 





All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CORRESPONDENTS 


Engineering News Record, the weekly 
news magazine of the construction 
industry, seeks two correspondents; one 
based in Dallas, and the other based in 
Los Angeles. 


The positions require experienced 
writers who thrive on pressure to write 
news and features on technical and 
business-related topics. College or 
equivalent along with 3 years of 
publishing experience required. 


Send resume with salary requirements 
and — samples to: McGraw Hill 
Inc., Staffing & Development, 20th 
Floor, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10020. Equal Opportuni- 
ty Employer. 


The Future Belongs 
To The People With 
The Right Information 


MCGRAW HILL INC 


EDITOR - Experienced in staff manage- 
ment; emphasis on editing skills, 
design, staff development and ability to 
maintain tradition of excellence in 
community journalism. 





Located in WNC Smokies. Tri-weekly, 
13,000 circ., news staff of 10. 


Send resume, cover letter along w/non- 
returnable clips: 


Ken Wilson 
The Mountaineer 
PO Drawer 129 
_____ Waynesville, NC 28786 

EASTERN EUROPE correspondents 
needed in Eastern Europe who write 
well in English. Write EE Times, 5th 
Floor, 1401 Wilson Boulevard, Arling- 
ton, VA 22209. Knowledge of local 
language useful. 


EDITOR 


The North Carolina Catholic, 30,000 
circ. state wide weekly newspaper. 3-5 
years newspaper management experi- 
ence preferred. Good salary, benefits. 
Write Search Committee, 300 Cardinal 
— Drive, Raleigh, NC 27606. 


EDITOR/WRITER/PROJECT MANAGER 
Oversee creation of special publica- 
tions, undergraduate recruitment and 
graduate catalogs; write for diverse 
publications produced by the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. This 
individual reports to the Director of 
Publications, and will be part of a crea- 
tive and dynamic staff. BA, English or 
Journalism plus 5 years publications 
experience. Resume, samples by Oct. 5 
to: Search Committee, Office of Publi- 
cations, University at Buffalo, 136 
Crofts Hall, Buffalo, NY 14260. 
Women and minorities encouraged to 
apply. 


Editor/Business Manager for the Michi- 
gan Catholic, a union weekly of the 
Archdiocese of Detroit, circulation 
30,000 with enormous growth poten- 
tial. Very supportive publisher and envi- 
ronment, including good salary and 
benefits. Paper needs an experienced 
journalist/editor/business manager with 
top notch people, management and 
fiscal skills. Resume and clips to Msgr. 
John Zenz, 1234 Washington Blvd., 
Detroit, MI 48226. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 

















Experienced editor to set editorial agen- 
da, manage personnel and coordinate 
assignments for 12 quality-conscious 
suburban weekly newspapers on the 
South Shore of Nassau County. Mana- 
gerial experience a must. Send resume 
and clips to: Clifford Richner, 379 
Central Ave., Lawrence, NY 11559. 


Energetic, enterprising reporter sought 
to uncover the deepest secrets and 


analyze the finances of Atlanta’s law- 


firms, identifying legal-industry trends. 
Resume and clips must demonstrate 
sophisticated analytical and writing 
abilities suited to hard-hitting Atlanta 
legal daily. Respond to: S. Richard 
Gard, Jr., Editor, Fulton County Daily 
Report, 190 Pryor Street SW, Atlanta, 
GA 30303. (404) 521-1227. 


Experienced editor sought to take the 
helm at EQUUS, the leading equine 
publication. Knowledge of and interest 
in horses required. Suburban Washing- 
con, D.C. location, competitive 
compensation and benefits package. 
Please send resume with salary history 
to: Publisher, EQUUS Magazine, 656 
Quince Orchard Road, Gaithersburg, 
MD 20878. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








Mature, seasoned editor seeking inti- 
macy of small-town journalism. Be 
astonished by demands of this beauti- 
ful, unique, upscale, active island 
community, rated as one of America’s 
best places. Need skilled wordsmith to 
take concepts to pages, work with latest 
pagination system. Want someone who 
understands weekly journalism is more 
demanding, rewarding than dailies, yet 
has been around enough to help our 
paper reach its potential. Send resume, 
letter explaining why you're the right 
person, to: Publisher, The Journal, PO 
Box 519, Friday Harbor, WA 98250. 


EDITOR for twice weekly in Zone 5. Self 
Starter and ability to oversee all phases 
of news gathering. (313) 584-4000. 


FASHION/STYLE WRITER 








The Arizona Republic is planning to 
expand its Feature Department later 
this year with a new position: FASHION/ 
STYLE writer. This staff member would 
play a key role in not only reporting the 
fashion trends and lifestyle of a very 
dynamic and visually exciting commun- 
ity but also help to organize social and 
personality coverage. We are interested 
in proven professionals with 5 years of 
experience in general features with 
some experience in fashion coverage. 
Clips must include recent fashion arti- 
cles. Send them to Howard Finberg, 
assistant managing editor, 120 E. Van 
Buren, Phoenix, AZ 85004. 


FEATURES EDITOR who is creative, 
productive and can motivate others is 
sought by Yakima Herald Republic, 
quality 40,000 daily in South Central 
Washington. Send resume, clips to Kay 
Gause, Personne! Director, Yakima 
Herald Republic, PO Box 9668, Yaki- 
ma, WA 98909. 


FINANCIAL EDITOR 








Opening for experienced editor with 
solid knowledge in business, finance, 
agri-business and consumer news. 
Direct staff, plan daily, Sunday finan- 
cial pages. 


Must have related journalism degree, at 
least six years experience in business 
reporting, writing, editing and layout, 
and excellent planning skills. 


Send resume with salary requirements 
and work samples by September 25, 
1990 to Trish Thoms, The Gazette, PO 
Box 511, Cedar Rapids, IA 52401. 
EOE. 








GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER. 
Aggressive general assignment reporter 
with strong writing skills and at least 3 
years experience to cover broad urban 
and suburban issues for suburban 
Chicago daily. Women and minorities 
are encouraged to apply. Send resumes 
and writing samples to Earl Moses, 
5959 S. Harlem Avenue, Chicago, IL 
60638. 
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KIPLINGER FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalist with three years’ or more 
experience are invited to apply to 
Kiplinger Midcareer Program in Public 
Affairs Reporting at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Year-long program, beginning 
Sept. 1991, combines writing long- 
form articles for publication with 
studies leading to a master’s degree. 
Ten fellows appointed each year receive 
free tuition plus monthly living 
stipends. Reporting trip to Washington 
included. Selection is competitive. 
Write or call Mike Masterson, Kiplinger 
Midcareer Program, School of Journal- 
ism, Ohio State University, 242 W. 
18th Ave., Columbus, OH 43210, 
(614) 292-2607, 292-9807. 


MANAGING EDITOR: The San Francis- 
co Bay Guardian, a fast-growing alterna- 
tive newsweekly (80,000 weekly, with 
new 80,000 monthly East Bay Guar- 
dian, 100-plus pages per issue), seeks 
an exceptional talent. An experienced 
editor with strong news background, 
demonstrated leadership and manage- 
ment skills, who can do it all, but has 
the ability to help others flourish in 
creative, hard-hitting alternative jour- 
nalism. Sense of humor a must. Mini- 
mum 5 years experience in reporting/ 
editing/managing. Resumes to Emma 
Torres, Asst. Managing Editor, 520 
Hampshire, SF, CA 94110. No phone 
calls, please. 








MANAGING EDITOR 

We're looking for a strong administrator 
with solid journalism fundamentals to 
lead our 23-person news staff. The 
ideal candidate will have reporting and 
editing experience, as well as demon- 
strated leadership ability. We serve a 
competitive, economically diverse West 
Michigan market known for its recrea- 
tional opportunities, including beautiful 
Lake Michigan beaches. Holland’s 
quality of life, including an excellent 
private college, is one of the Midwest's 
best-kept secrets. Our ABC-audited 
circulation is a 20,000. We 
publish PM Monday-Friday and AM 
Saturday-Sunday. Excellent benefits. 
Salary negotiable. Smoke-free work- 
place. Deadline for application is Oct. 
1, 1990. Send resume and other perti- 
nent information to: Clay W. Stauffer, 
Publisher, The Holland Sentinel, 54 W. 
8th St., Holland, Mi 49423. 


NEWS EDITOR - Quality-concious 
smaller North Jersey daily seeks crea- 
tive news editor with a passion for great 
headlines, style, grammar, and makeup 
as well as making tight deadlines. Clips 
and references to Box 4877, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER for news bureau for 15,000 
AM in northern Shenandoah Valley. 
Experienced preferred. Send resume 
and clips to Northern Virginia Daily, Box 
69, Strasburg, VA 22657. 











affordable Des Moines. 


Ms. L. Lippincott 
Corporate Supervisor, 
Staffing Services 


Box 807, Locust at 17th 
Des Moines, IA 50336 





TRADITIONAL 
HOME.-«. 


Senior Writer 


Meredith Corporation’s up-scale bimonthly, 
TRADITIONAL HOME, seeks candidate with a 
Bachelor’s or equivalent in Journalism or English 
and at least 3 years of writing or editing experience 
with magazines, newspapers or related field. Train- 
ing/experience in electronic text editing with a work- 
ing knowledge of interiors, furnishings, architecture 
and related areas are all required. 


We seek a self-starter who can interface effectively 
as a team member, sharing in creative and produc- 
tion responsibilities. Someone who is well organized 
and able to handle several projects simultaneously 
while meeting production schedules within budget- 
ary restraints. You must be able to generate new 
story ideas, produce main editorial features as 
assigned, and research material for feature stories. 


We offer a fully competitive salary and comprehen- 
sive benefits plus the pleasures and good living of 


Please send resume, writing samples and cover letter 
with salary history in confidence to: 


Meredith Corporation 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


eredith 


CORPORATION 
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REPORTERS - We're hiring! If you've 
got two years daily newspaper reporting 
experience; if you believe news stories 
are more than an inverted pyramid; if 
you thrive on competition and standards 
of excellence, send us your resume, 
clips and references. We are an aggres- 
sive, mid-sized daily in a great location. 
We offer top pay and benefits and great 
opportunity. Mail to Box 4863, Editor & 
Publisher. 





REPORTERS 
Two city vacancies: schools, land use- 
housing, at 20,000 PM. Weekly experi- 
ence or internships needed. Zone 1 
preferred. Send clips, resume to Sue 
Simoneau, City Editor, Bristol Press, 99 
Main St., Bristoi, CT 06010. No calls. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR 





The Charlotte Observor is looking for a 
sports copy editor. We want someone 
who is a strong word editor/story editor, 
writes great headlines and can work 
under demanding 6-edition deadline 
pressure. Send resume to Marjo Rankin 
Bliss, Assistant Sports Editor, Charlotte 
Observor, PO Box 32188, Charlotte, NC 


28232. 

EOE M/F 
SPORTS EDITOR sought for small daily 
and Sunday edition in Zone 5. Box 
4885, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS REPORTER 








The Jackson Sun, a nationally recog- 
nized, 37,000-circulation Gannett 
daily located between Memphis and 
Nashville, is looking for an energetic 
sports reporter who can handle some 
desk responsibility. Send resume, a 
week's worth of clips and references to 
Dan Morris, sports editor, The Jackson 
Sun, PO Box 1059, Jackson, Tennes- 
see 38302. An equal opportunity 
employer. 





The Detroit Free Press has an opening 
for a graphics editor. This person will be 
responsible for overseeing the daily 
planning, assigning and execution of 
informational graphics in the newspap- 
er. In addition, they would manage a 
staff of eight graphic artists. Please send 
resume and clips to Randy Miller, 
Deputy Managing Editor, c/o Detroit 
Free Press, 321 W. Lafayette, Detroit, 
Mi 48226. 





The Florida Times-Union is looking for 
an innovative food writer. Applicants 
should have a strong background/ 
interest in food and nutrition, the ability 
to write compellingly about the subject, 
enjoy dealing with the public and 
making limited public appearances. 
Send resume, clips and where possible, 
unedited versions of stories to: Sarah 
Wood, Executive Features Editor, The 
Florida Times-Union, PO Box 1949, 
Jacksonville, FL 32231. 





The Rocky Mountain News, the region’s 
largest daily, is looking for top candi- 
dates for an editing spot on the city 
desk. If you have supervisory experi- 
ence, a high energy level and an aggres- 
sive approach to coverage, we'd like to 
hear from you. Denver is one of the 
country’s last big-city competitive 
markets, and it’s a place where creative 
work can shine. If you are interested, 
send a resume and a letter detailing 
your work, approach to coverage and 
oe with reporters and examples of 
work of which you are proudest. George 
Edmonson, Rocky Mountain News, 400 
W. Colfax Ave., Denver, CO 80204. 





VERSATILE journalist to cover courts, 
local government and assist editor, for 
7,500 daily. Send clips to The Evening 
Star, Box 431, Auburn, IN 46706. 
(219) 925-2611. 
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WIRE EDITOR for 15,000 AM in north- 
ern Shenandoah Valley. AP high-speed 
wire. Excellent salary and benefits. 
Send resume and samples to Northern 
Virginia Daily, Box 69, Strasburg, VA 
22657. 





Zone 5 weekly newspaper is looking for 
an editor. If you are aggressive, have 
fresh ideas, and can take charge, send 
your resume to: 

Linda K. Adams, PO Box 100, Blue 
Earth, Minnesota 56013. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER wanted for Midwest- 
ern community daily. Color and B&W 
camera and darkroom skills required. 
Two-person staff. Shoot news, features, 
sports. Creative self-starter wanted. 
Resume and samples to Box 4874, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Photojournalist needed for medium- 
sized daily newspaper. Job description: 
to photograph newsworthy events, loca- 
tions, people or other illustrative or 
educational material for use in a local 
newspaper, using still cameras; to deve- 
lop negatives and print films and to 
submit pictures for use in the newspap- 
er. Candidate must possess a bachelor’s 
degree in photocommunication or jour- 
nalism. Candidate must also possess 6 
months training in photojournalism and 
must have 6 months experience in 
photographing newsworthy events as a 
full-time employee or through an intern- 
ship program for a newspaper. Candi- 
date must have a portfolio developed 
which consists of quality pictures and 
evidences an understanding of the tech- 
nical process as well as showing creativ- 
ity on the part of the individual. Candi- 
date must exhibit a technical under- 
standing of all characteristics of light, 
film, and cameras and how they are 
combined to take professional quality 
pictures. Candidate must possess the 
requisite personal traits, principally 
imagination, creativity, and a good 
sense of timing, and the candidate’s 
portfolio must be imaginative and 
unique. Candidate must also possess 
above average writing skills and the 
ability to assimilate data. Hours: 40 
hours per week, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Monday-Friday. Salary $325.00 per 
week. Forward resume and social 
security number to the Department of 
Employment and Training Services, 10 
N. Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, IN 
46204. Attn: W.F. Shepherd, ID 
3180493. 














We cannot bear to regard 
ourselves simply as play- 
things of blind chance; we 
cannot admit to feeling 
ourselves abandoned. 

Ugo Betti 








PRODUCTION/TECH 
Multi offset pressman needed by 
Kansas newspaper for commercial work 
and to run newspaper press. Write Box 
4865, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM SUPERVISOR 








Northern Vermont daily newspaper on 
Lake Champlain seeks Pressroom 
Supervisor. Applicants need experience 
that qualifies them to operate a six unit 
press for newspaper and commercial 
printing. Person also needs manage- 
ment and pre-press skills. Excellent 
salary, full benefits. Within an hour 
from Montreal and a half an hour from 
the east’s best skiing area. Contact 
Emerson Lynn, St. Albans Messenger, 
(802) 524-9771, or send resume to 
281 North Main Street, St. Albans, VT 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 

3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue... 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SALES 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





RETAIL TERRITORIAL 
SALES MANAGER 


@ Manage six regional managers and a 
staff of forty-two salespeople. 

@ Three years minimum sales 
management experience 

@ Proven sales management track 
record 

@ Primary responsibility to increase 
sales and meet revenue goals 


Send resume and salary history to: 


Marianne Archibald 
The Orange County Register 
625 N. Grand Ave. 
Santa Ana, CA 92701 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
National company seeking highly moti- 
vated and disciplined sales professional 
to service and expand established news- 
paper industry accounts. Position 
requires SUBSTANTIAL TRAVEL in 
multi-state territory. Competitive 
commission with unlimited earnings 
potential. Company car and excellent 
paid fringe benefits. Forward resume 
and salary history to Box 4875, Editor & 
Publisher. 


STERLING NEWSPAPERS LTD. 

Part of Canada’s fastest growing news- 
paper chain is looking for outstanding 
sales representatives and quality sales 
managers for our Western Canadian 
publications. 

Tremendous career opportunities. 

Call Mr. Steen O. Jorgensen 

(604) 732-4443 











POSITIONS 
WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGER, Publisher, 
Assistant, Ad Director, Editor, exper- 
ienced producer. Definitely will relo- 
cate. (208) 356-6438. 


PROVEN WINNER 








World class editor-in-chief of leading 
international travel publication, with 
top academic background, serious work 
ethic, and 15 years contribution to 
successful dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies, seeks challenging, new, 
senior position. Great team spirit and 
excellent compensation package are my 
requirements. Will relocate. Reply in 
confidence to: Box 4870, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising Manager. 
Classified/display experience. 
Account builder! Motivator! 
Team builder! Employed NYC! 
Looking for major challenge! 
Box 4858, Editor & Publisher. 











CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION BUILDING Circulation 
Manager (5 years), computer wise, able 
promoter and supervisor seeks same 
post at daily. MAY split interview costs. 
GARRY SADLER (815) 842-3619. 


Circulation job wanted. District mana- 
ger experience with Wichita, Kansas 
daily and Hutchinson, Kansas daily. 
Gene Springer (701) 572-3119. 


Home delivery sales manager pro with 
12 years experience in NY market. 
Looking for position on any size paper. 
Willing to relocate. Prefer Zones 8 or 9. 
Will consider everywhere. Box 4857, 
Editor & Publisher. 














6 years operations and systems experi- 
ence with Atex Editorial/IAS, Collier/ 
Jackson applications on the VAX. Heavy 
PC Skills. Prefer Zones 8 and 9, will 
consider all. 

Andrew Rutman (203) 669-1223. 





EDITORIAL 


4 LITTLE WORDS — “He made us 
think”: the most fitting epitoph for an 
editorial writer/page editor. Are your 
readers ready for the challenge? Box 
4893, Editor & Publisher. 





50,000 Midwest daily reporter wants 
editing job on daily, anywhere USA. 
Five years experience. Some headline 
writing and layout experience. Box 
4883, Editor & Publisher. 





Copy editor, major-metro experience, 
seeks desk job on small to mid-size 
Florida daily or weekly. Box 4882, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Couple with 20 years of Grade A editing/ 
reporting looking for newsroom of small 
daily, weekly or chain to manage. 
Aggressive community journalism, 
dazzling features. Reply to Box 4873, 
Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORS 
Due to several successful Editor search- 
es (We just placed a Pulitzer Prize 
winner), GOOD NEWS has numerous 
good Editor candidates. Most of these 
candidates are presently employed. 
They are what we call “recruited candi- 
dates” -- passive lookers. Ninety 
percent of the candidates that we have 
placed in the last six years were 
“recruited candidates”. 


If you are interested in hiring an excel- 
lent Journalist/Manager, then call 
GOOD NEWS. We are a retained Execu- 
tive search firm that charges reasonable 
rates; TEN PERCENT OF ANNUAL 
COMPENSATION, plus telephone 
expenses. For more information call; 


(319) 359-4877 
FAX (319) 359-8539 





EDITOR/WRITER 
seeks management slot in sports or 
features. Has ideas, appreciation for 
the craft, and a gift for working with 
writers. Call (201) 778-5526. 





Experienced, top-notch journalist 
moving to Africa. Will be based in 
Nairobi. Looking for assignments. 

Box 4866, Editor & Publisher. 





General assignment reporter, 22, now 
with small Zone 5 daily, seeks similar 
post in Zone 7, 8 or 9. Eager to 
continue learning, willing worker, excel- 
lent references. Write Box 4861, Ed*:or 
& Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
Aggressive, results-oriented, old- 
fashioned news executive with proven 
track record seeks new Challenge, 
preferably in a Northeast competitive 
situation. Box 4886, Editor & 
Publisher. 








HAWAII CALLS 


Veteran reporter with 15 years experi- 
ence covering politics and business on 
Maui seeks chalienging assignments, 
preferably in the Pacific. Solid contacts 
in all sectors of the economy inciuding 
government, visitor industry, agricul- 
ture, education, arts and “just folks.” 
Strong researcher, hot writer, award 
winning graphic designer, hands-on 
experience in all aspects of print 
production. Recent clips, sampies and 
references. Free to travel after Nov. 6th. 
Looking for an editor who knows the 
future Is in the Pacific and wants to get 
it first and get it right. 

Call (808) 244-9787 or write: 

S. Halas 
RR1, Box 276 
Wailuku, Maui, HI 96793. 





Permanent position in editing or 
proofreading sought by experienced 
English teacher. Please call Gilbert 
Boutroix, person-to-person only, in 
Seoul, Korea at 363-2057, room 301. 
Or write to me c/o Department of Engl- 
ish, Yonsei University, Seoul 120, 
Korea. 





SEASONED PRO WITH investigative, 
business wire service and management 
experience seeks editing position. 
Proven award-winner is ready to lead 
your team. 


Box 4859, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS -- 15-year pro beat writer/ 
columnist from major market seeks new 
challenge. If you have a prime position 
requiring a versatile, insightful profes- 
sional call (609) 983-3890. 


Sports Editor at 90,000 AM looking for 
a place to call home. Major metro desk 
experience. APSE Best Section and 
writing awards. Strong manager and 
organizer. Box 4881, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Washington, D.C. 
Good two-person news bureau with 
extensive hill and department.contacts 
desires ongoing hill daily assignments/ 
feature work. 
(800) 545-0728 or fax (301) 
345-6017. 














FREELANCE 


Veteran freelance writer seeks west 
coast assignments. Call Kate Carnpbell 
(415) 548-8813. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Award winning chief photographer for a 
small daily seeks positon with a larger 
paper. Hard working and eager to learn. 


Reply to: Box 4889, Editor & Publisher. 














It is impossible to live 
without brains, either 
one’s own or borrowed. 
Baltasar Gracian 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


Mid size daily with heavy commercial 
printing. A dynamic leader with excel- 
lent people management and technical 
skills, who can produce a top quality 
product on-time with minimum waste. 
Box 4852, Editor & Publisher. 





E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location 


without specific identification 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Guy L. Smith IV 


Plummeting confidence — that is 
what the Times Mirror Company’s 
polling on public perceptions of the 
media has shown. The public believes 
the media play favorites. They do not 
trust much of what they see and hear 
reported. 

Every reporter, editor, and pro- 
ducer should be concerned about 
these polls. They show a shrinking 
franchise for American journalism, 
but why? 

At least in its coverage of business, 
I believe that the reason is clear. Very 
simply, the public perception is right; 
the media do play favorites. Instead 
of impartial journalism, we have dou- 
ble-standard journalism. Journalists 
have become patsies, handing over 
their typewriters to any critic of 
industry who comes along, rarely 
giving a serious hearing to industry’s 
defenders. 

I do not say this just as a represen- 
tative of tobacco. Philip Morris is also 
the nation’s second-largest beer 
brewer and its largest food company. 
The press is as biased toward these 
industries as tobacco, and colleagues 
in other fields have the same com- 
plaints. 

Here are examples of what I mean. 

Not long ago a group called the 
National Coalition to Prevent 
Impaired Driving issued a report that 
accused beer companies of encour- 
aging teen-agers, particularly blue- 
collar teen-agers, to drink and drive. 
How? By sponsoring stock-car rac- 
ing, moto-cross events, monster 
truck pulls, and other high-horse- 
power auto competitions. 

The charges made headlines 
around the country. They launched 
the latest offensive in the campaign 
against beer advertising, and report- 
ers swallowed the charges in one gulp 
and drove off across the pages of their 
papers. No one bothered to suggest — 
as we suggest to beer drinkers in our 
commercials — that they should 
sober up first. 

Simple truth is just not as intoxi- 
cating as sensational charges. Both 
NASCAR and CART, two of the 
major auto-racing organizations, 
have found that as many as 98% of 
their fans are over 21. 

In other words, promotions of auto 
sports reach adults almost exclu- 
sively, not teen-agers, who, blue-col- 





(Smith is vice president, corporate 
affairs, Philip Morris Companies Inc.) 








Is the press playing favorites? 


lar or not, have other interests. 

Why bother asking for the facts? 
The charges had a high-minded tone 
of moral outrage, even if they were 
what the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
has called “quack moralizing.” 
These days, that is enough for too 
many in the media. 

J. Anthony Lukas recently wrote in 
the Washington Monthly that “the 
principal failings of [journalism] are 
laziness and coziness.” Years ago, 
journalists accepted the press 
releases of industry without question, 
a bad practice. Today, the sources 
have changed but the laziness and 
coziness remain. 





about the forthcoming EPA assess- 
ment of studies of passive smoking 
and lung cancer. From the article — 
and many others like it that followed 
the leaking of the assessment’s 
conclusions — you would never have 
guessed that 18 of the 23 studies 
surveyed found no statistically sig- 
nificant relationship of passive smok- 
ing to lung cancer. The other five 
were conducted in countries where 
lifestyles and cultures are very differ- 
ent from those in the United States. 
Indeed, The New Republic’s Fred 
Barnes said, on the McLaughlin 
Group, “This new thing from EPA is 
not science. It is ideology.” 





My point is not that the media should return to 
being patsies of business. They should not. Business 
should be treated with skepticism, but so should the 


critics of business. 





Food and health are often fertile 
fields for quack moralists who want to 
harvest headlines. A few years ago, 
for example, there was a flap over 
tropical oils in food products. Food 
companies, including us, soon cut the 
“killer oils,” as one major daily called 
them, from most products. The com- 
panies could not afford the bad publ- 
icity. 

The trouble is that the press 
accepted at face value a campaign 
that deserved at least a second look. 
The most visible force behind the 
anti-tropical oils drive was the 
National Heart Savers Association, 
which has recently been in the news 
charging that McDonald’s hamburg- 
ers poison America. 

Enthusiastic journalists took 
remarkably long to discover that the 
NHSA is essentially one man with 
one checkbook. Surely that man is 
sincere, but being a millionaire in the 
construction business is not a qualifi- 
cation for being accepted as a serious 
authority on health, and what busi- 
ness could get away with forming a 
phony front organization to run its 
propaganda? The answer is that busi- 
ness cannot, but quack moralists can. 

The health and environment fields 
have been full of this kind of science- 
by-press-release and double-standard 
journalism. A few weeks ago, the 
New York Times ran a story head- 
lined, “Evidence Mounts Against 
Passive Smoking.” The article was 





No note of doubt entered the Times 
story. In fact, the reporter refused to 
interview people from our tobacco 
division who offered to meet with 
him. He did, however, quote heavily 
from Dr. Stanton A. Glantz, never 
bothering to identify Dr. Glantz as 
head of one of the nation’s most rabid 
anti-smoking groups. Is it possible 
that the Times would quote an indus- 
try authority as if he or she were 
totally independent? 

My point is not that the media 
should return to being patsies of busi- 
ness. They should not. Business 
should be treated with skepticism, but 
so should the critics of business. The 
press should be nobody’s patsy. 

If the media are to regain the pub- 
lic’s trust, they must convince the 
public that they deserve public trust. 
The first step is to trust the public. 
Give the public fair and balanced 
reporting and let its members make up 
their minds. To put it simply, no more 
laziness, no more coziness, no more 
patsies. 


Monthly launched 


LuAnn Reid, owner of Burlington 
Desktop Publishing, has started the 
Burlington (Conn.) Post, a free 
monthly newspaper aimed at filling 
the void left by the shutdown in May 
of the Burlington Times. Initial distri- 
bution includes mailing to the town’s 
2,300 households. 
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In 
newspapers 


cells 
Nothing Sa story like color 


Nothing tells the story of color in newspapers like Editor & Publisher's 
special “Color” issue. 


The once-a-year pullout section with editorial dedicated completely 
to color in newspapers—coming September 29, 1990 


Advertising Deadlines 
Space: September 17 Copy: September 19 


Call Steven Townsley at (212) 675-4380 or your local E&P sales representative today 
and reserve your space. 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
11 West 19th Street Ste. 501, 8 S. Michigan Ave. Ste. 801, 3250 Wilshire Blvd. Ste. 1420, 450 Sansome Street 
New York, NY 10011 Chicago, IL 60603 Los Angeles, CA 90010 San Francisco, CA 94111 
(212) 675-4380 (312) 641-0041 (213) 382-6346 (415) 421-7950 
Fax: (212) 929-1259 Fax: (312) 641-0043 Fax: (213) 382-1108 Fax: (415) 398-4156 


jy eclitor & Publisher sr fy « 
Audit 
11 West 19th Street « New York, N.Y. 10011 + 2126754380 ANPA 
FAX# 212 929 1259 


Bureau 





For two of our reporters, 
it was the tax break 
they were looking for 


bana TON COUNTY Onio 
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But was it legal? ; ' =f 8 other unusual 

Randy Ludlow and : S21 yee ——— |} =i 8 practices in the 
Molly Kavanaugh of ~ & auditor’ office, 
The Cincinnati Post spent = - tr Oa including paid 
more than 100 hours Gh ta thie atin tte dete fas-iayasd iy Cays off for Christmas shopping 



























































reviewing thousands of SAT AgE -  § and a pattern of questionable 
Hamilton County docu-  - aw» ____-§ overtime and travel expenses. 
ments. Whattheyfound— a ) | No wonder the auditor's 
more than a million dollars books have held Cincinnati spellbound since The 
worth of improper tax breaks— Post broke the story in February. It's a story of 
was only the beginning, the press as the people’s watchdog, a story that’s 
. _ Their investigation revealed packed quite a bite. abi 
\. that the county auditor of 20 The auditor has resigned and faces civil suits 


and criminal investigations. 
and Randy Lad opera penty _ Thanks to Ludlow, Kavanaugh and The Post, 


a thousand properties in 1988 and ’89 alone, the breaks finally are going the public’s way. 
shortchanging dozens of local schools and tax w= SCRIPPS HOWARD 
supported services. S18 NEWSPAPERS 


Digging deeper, they uncovered a number of DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 
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